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DAME FAST AND PETTER NORD.* 


BY SELMA LAGERLOF, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH FOR THE LIVING AGE BY HASKET DERBY. 


I, 


Before me I can see the little town, 
as familiar as my home. It is so little 
that I could learn by heart all its turns 
and corners, could gain the confidence 
of every child and learn the name of 
every dog. He who went up the street 
knew to what window he had to raise 
his eyes in order to encounter a pretty 
face behind the glass, and he who took 
a walk in the park knew full well 
where he had to go to meet the person 
he wanted to meet. 

The beautiful roses in a neighbor's 
garden excited one’s pride just as 
much as if they stood in one’s own. If 
a mean or shabby act were committed 
all felt a sense of shame as much as if 
it had occurred in their own family. 
And if the least thing out.of the com- 
mon run took place, such as an alarm 
of fire or a street fight, people straight- 
ened themselves up and said: “What a 
people are we! Could such a thing oc- 
cur anywhere else? What a wonderful 
town!” 

And in this dear town of mine noth- 
ing changes. If some time I should 
come back again I should find the same 
houses and shops I knew of old, should 
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stumble over the same holes in the 
pavements; the same stiff hedges of lin- 
dens, the same clipped lilac bushes 
would fix my admiring attention. 
Again I should see the old burgermeis- 
ter, who rules the whole town, come 
walking down the street with elephant- 
ine step. Patriarchal and worshipful, 
what a sense of security to know that 
you are walking there! And deaf Half- 
vorson shall keep on digging in his gar- 
den, while with his clear, bright eyes 
he gazes and scans as though about to 
say, “Everything, everything else we 
have explored, now, earth, we will bore 
well down into your depths.” 

But one who is no more to be found 
there is the little, roly-poly Petter Nord. 
The little Vermland fellow, you know, 
who worked in MHalfvorson’s cheap 
store, the one who amused the custom- 
ers with his little mechanical contriv- 
ances, and his white mice. This whole 
story is about him. A story might be 
told about everybody and everything 
in town. In no other place do such ex- 
traordinary things happen. 

He was a servant boy, was little Pet- 
ter Nord. He was short and roly-poly, 
brown-eyed and smiling. His hair was 
lighter than birch leaves in autumn, 
his cheeks rosy and covered with down. 
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And he was from Vermland. Nobody 
who saw him could imagine that he 
came from any other district. His good 
luck in being born where he was had 
endowed him with excellent qualities. 
He was quick in business, nimble with 
his fingers, ready with his tongue, 
clear-headed. And all the while an 
idiot, a perfect idiot, easy-going and 
magnanimous, good-humored and pug- 
nacious, inquisitive and a tattler. The 
fool, it was impossible for him to treat a 
burgermeister with more consideration 
than he did a beggar! But he had a 
heart, he often fell in love, and he took 
the entire town into his confidence. 
This talented child did his work in 
the store with almost startling effi- 
ciency. He waited on customers and 
fed his white mice the while. He cal- 
culated and maue change while fixing 
wheels on his little self-running wag- 
ons. And while he was posting the 
customers in regard to his very last 
love affair, he kept his eye on the quart 
measure, into which the brown syrup 
was softly trickling down in coils. And 
it pleased his wondering auditors to see 
him suddenly vault over the counter 
and rush out into the street to try con- 
clusions with some passing urchin, and 
then to see him return with a serene 


countenance, to tie a piece of twine 
round a package, or measure off a 


piece of cloth. 

What more natural than that he 
should be the favorite of the entire 
town? We all of us felt it our duty to 
after Petter 
Even if it 
were the old burgermeister himself, it 
made him feel proud to have Petter 
Nord ‘take him into a dark corner and 
show him tthe cages with ‘the white 
mice. Everybody felt fluttered and 
anxious to see the mice, for Halfvorson 


patronize Halfvorson’s 
Nord was established there. 


had forbidden them in the store. 

But in the growing brightness of Feb- 
ruary there came a couple of gloomy 
days with fog and thawing. Petter 
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Nord grew of a sudden silent and seri- 
ous. He let the white mice gnaw in 
their wire cages without feeding them. 
He did his work faultlessly. He quar- 
relled with none of the boys in the 
street. Could not Petter Nord bear to 
have winter wind up? 

Not much, the fact was that he had 
discovered a fifty crown note on one of 
the shelves. His idea was ‘that it had 
been tucked away with a piece of cloth 
and, unobserved, he had poked it away 
under a package of striped calico, 
which was out of fashion and never 
taken down from the shelf. 

The lad cherished a deep grudge 
against Halfvorson. Right under his 
nose he had destroyed a whole family 
of mice, and now he meditated ven- 
geance. Before his eyes there ever ap- 
peared ‘the white mother surrounded 
by her helpless offspring. He had not 
made a single attempt to run away, but 
with unshaken heroism remained in his 
place, gazing at the ruthless murderer 
with red and burning eyes. Did he not 
fairly deserve to undergo a short hour's 
anxiety? Petter Nord expected to see 
him come out of his counting-room, 
deadly pale, and begin to chase round 
after the fifty crown note. He hoped 
‘to see in his clear bright eyes the same 
anguish that he had seen in the eyes 
of the white mouse, which were red as 
a pomegranate. The shopkeeper should 
have a hunt, he should rummage up 
and down through the store before Pet- 
ter Nord would let him find the bill. 

But ‘the fifty crowns lay in their hid- 
ing place day after day and no one in- 
quired after them. The note was en- 
tirely new and printed in several colors 
and shining, and had a big fifty in each 
corner. When Petter Nord was alone 
in the shop he would place the steps 
under the shelves and climb up to the 
package of calico. Then he would take 
out the fifty crown note, spread it open 
and admire its beauty. 

Even when most deeply immersed in 





























business a feeling of anxiety would 
come him lest some one should 
have chanced upon the fifty crowns. 
Then he would pretend to be looking for 
something on the shelf and would fum- 
ble in under the package of calico, until 
he felt the smooth note rustle under his 


over 


fingers. 
All at once the note began to exert 


an overpowering influence him. 
Might it not be instinct with some liv- 
ing force? The broad rings surround- 
ing the figures fifty had the appearance 
of searching eyes. The lad kissed them 
all and whispered: “I am bound to have 
a lot like you, an awful lot.” 

He began to indulge in all sorts of 
thoughts concerning the note, and the 
fact that Halfvorson made no inquiry 


upon 


after it. Perhaps it was not Halfvor- 
son’s? Might it perhaps have lain a 


long time in the shop? Might it be that 


the fifty crowns no longer had an 
owner? 
Thoughts are contagious.—At the 


evening meal Halfvorson began a con- 
versation about money and men who 
had money. He told Petter Nord about 
all the poor boys who had amassed 
wealth. He began with Whitington, 
and finished up with Astor and Jay 
Gould. Halfvorson knew each one’s 
story, he knew how they had striven 
and denied themselves, had planned 
and dared. He grew eloquent when he 
happened on this subject. He rehearsed 
the tale of the young financiers’ suffer- 
ings, he went on with the tale of their 
successes, he exulted in their victories. 
Petter Nord listened, completely fas- 
cinated. 

Halfvorson was entirely deaf, but 
that did not debar him from conversa- 
tion, for he read on 'the lips all that was 
said. On the other hand he was unable 
to hear his own voice. It kept on ina 
cadence as strangely monotonous as 
the roar of a distant waterfall. But the 
odd way in which he talked caused all 
he said to strike deep into the ear; it 
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seemed 'to remain there for many days 
afterward. Poor Petter Nord! 

“What a man absolutely needs in or- 
der to get rich,” said Halfvorson, “‘is a 
nest-egg. But that is not a thing to be 
earned. Observe that one and all eith- 
er found it in the street, or discovered 
it between the lining and outside of 
some coat that they bought at an auc- 
tion of pawned goods, or won it in a 
lottery, or received it as a donation 
from some beautiful or charitable lady. 
But after they had once found this 
luckpenny everything went well with 
them. Streams of gold welled up out 
of itasif out of aspring. The first and 
indispensable thing, Petter Nord, is a 
nest-egg.”’ 

Halfvorson’s voice sounded more and 
more ‘hollow. Young Petter Nord sat 
as in a kind of trance, and saw nothing 
but money before him. Heaps of duc- 
ats arranged themselves on the table 
cloth, the flood rose into a white heap 
of silver, and the chaotic pattern of the 
dirty carpet transformed itself into 
banknotes, large as pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Right before his eyes there 
hovered the number fifty, encircled 
with broad rings, tempting him as if it 


had been the eyes of beauty. “Who 
knows?” seemed the eyes to smile, 
“perhaps the fifty crowns up on the 


shelf are just such a nest-egg.” 
“Now observe,” said Halfvorson, 
“that next to the nest-egg two things 
are essential to him who wishes to rise. 
Work, an iron resolve to work, Petter 
Nord, is one; and the other is called 
self-denial. Abstention from play and 
from love, from and from 
mirth, from morning slumber and from 
twilight walks. In truth, in very truth, 
two things are necessary for him who 
aspires to fortune. Work is the name 
of one, and self-denial of the other.” 
Petter Nord looked as if he would 
burst into tears. Certainly he wished 
to be rich, certainly he wished to be 
happy, but happiness ought not to be 


prating 
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gained at a cost so dear and so terrible. 
Happiness indeed ought to come of it- 
self. The best thing would be to have 
Petter Nord fighting some street boy, 
and to have some noble dame stop her 
carriage in front of the shop door, and 
bid the Vermland boy seat himself at 
her side. But now Halfvorson’s voice 
resounded continuously in his ears. His 
crowded with it. 
knew 


whole brain seemed 
He believed in naught 
naught else. Work and 
work and self-denial, that was life 
and life’s goal. He naught 
else, could not believe that he had ever 
desired anything else. 

The next day he did not venture to 
even to 


else, 


self-denial, 


desired 


kiss the fifty crown note, or 
look once at it. He was silent and out 
of spirits, orderly and diligent. All 
his duties were discharged in so im- 
maculate a manner that each and every 
customer came to the conclusion that 
there was something wrong with him. 
The old burgermeister con- 
cerned about the lad, and did what he 
could to comfort him. 

“Does Petter Nord intend going to 
the carnival ball in the evening?’ in- 
quired the old man. “Oho, he does not. 
Very well, I invite Petter Nord. And 
he would do well to come, for if he does 
not, I will let Halvorson know where 


became 


he keeps his mice cages.” 

Petter Nord sighed and promised to 
go to the ball. 

The carnival ball, think of Petter 
Nord’s going to the carnival ball! Pet- 
ter Nord would see all the beautiful la- 
dies of the place, delicate, dressed in 
white, decked with flowers. But nat- 
urally Petter Nord would not dance 
with any of them. Well, that made no 
odds. He did not feel like dancing. 

At the ball he stood ensconced at the 
doorway and made no effort to dance. 
Some had tried to make him take part, 
but he had been resolute and said no. 
He was not familiar with these dances. 
Moreover none of these fine ladies 
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wanted to dance with him. He was of 
too little account for them. 

But while he was standing there his 
eyes began of asudden to shine and 
sparkle, and he felt his frame thrill 
with joy. That came from the dance 
music, that came from the fragrance of 
the flowers, that came from all the 
beautiful faces that passed before him. 
After a single short hour he was 80 
fired with joy, that if joy were fire he 
would have been wreathed in flame. 
And if it had been love, as according to 
many it is, he would have fared no bet- 
ter. He had always been ready to fall 
in love with any pretty girl, but thus 
far with only one at a time. But now 
when he saw all those beautiful ladies 
together, it was no longer a single fire 
that this sixteen-year old 
heart, but a regular forest conflagra- 
tion. 

Now and then he glauced down at his 
shoes, which were really no shoes for a 
ball. But still he 
time with the broad heels and whirled 
There was 
and 
hurl 
sent 


consumed 


might have beaten 
around on the thick soles! 
something in that 
striving to 
him out on the floor ball 
He resisted it yet a while, 
within him 
more and more fierce as the evening 
He grew giddy and excited. 


him boiled 
seethed and seemed 
like a 
from a bat. 
although the fever grew 
wore on. 
Hurrah, he was no longer poor Petter 
Nord! He was the young whirlwind, 
that ‘tosses the sea and uproots the for- 
est. 

Just then and there they began to 
play a Hambo polacea. The servant 
boy went fairly wild. He thought it 
sounded like the polacca, the Vermland 
polacca. 

All of a sudden Petter Nord shot out 
on the floor. He had cast off all sense 
of the conventional. He was no longer 
at the Town Ball, but home, in the 
barn, at the midsummer dance. He 
went forward, with bent knees, with 
head shrunk between his shoulders. 
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Without stopping to invite her he took 
a lady in his arms and bore her along 
with him. And—then began to dance 
the polacca. 

The girl followed him, half reluctant- 
ly, almost pulled along. She was out 
of time. She knew not what sort of a 
dance that was, but on a sudden it be- 
gan to go all right. The secret of the 
dance revealed itself to her. The pol- 
acca bore her up, lifted her, she had 
wings on her feet, she felt light as air. 
She seemed to herself to be flying. 

For the Vermland polacca is the 
most wonderful of dances. It trans- 
forms the heavy-footed sons of earth. 
Their heavy soles glide noiselessly over 
the rough barn floor. They swirl about 
light as leaves in an autumnal storm. 
It is soft, swift, silent, gliding. Its 
dignified, staid undulation gives free- 
dom to the human form, and impresses 
on it a feeling of lightness, elasticity, 
of the power ‘to soar. 

While Petter Nord was dancing the 
dance of his home, there was silence in 
the ballroom. People laughed at first, 
but soon it was borne in upon them 
that this was a dance. That even 
swaying, those rapid turns, certainly it 
was a dance, if anything. 

And then, in the midst of his trans- 
ports Petter Nord began to be cogni- 
zant of a strange silence around him. 
He brought up short and passed his 
hand over his brow. Nodark barn 
floor, no leaf-clad walls, no light blue 
summer night, no merry wench 
emerged from the reality that encircled 
him. He grew pale and sought to slink 
away. 

But already he was surrounded, over- 
whelmed. The young ladies crowded 
around the boy from the store and 
cried, “Dance with us! Dance with us!” 

They wanted to learn the polacca. 
All wanted to learn to dance the pol- 
acca. The whole course of the ball 
underwent a change, and it came to re- 
semble a dancing school. Bach one 
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asseverated that she had never before 
known what dancing was. And Petter 
Nord was a proud man that evening. 

He was made to dance with all the 
fine ladies, and they were immensely 
gracious to him. He was but a lad, 
and besides such a jolly fellow. No 
one could resist the temptation to spoil 
him. 

Then Petter Nord realized that that 
was a stroke of luck. To be the darl- 
ing of the ladies, to venture to converse 
with them, to be in the midst of the 
blaze, in the swim, to be féted, made 
much of, surely that was a stroke of 
luck. 

When the ball came to an end he was 
too happy to be sad, even on that ac- 
count. He needed to get home in order 
to get a little quiet time in which to 
think over what had happened to him 
that evening. 

Halfvorson was unmarried, but he 
had in the house the daughter of a 
brother, who worked in the office. She 

ras poor and dependent on Halfvorson, 
but she displayed a _ considerable 
amount of haughtiness both towards 
him and Petter Nord. She had many 
friends among the respectable inhabi- 
tants of the town, and was invited to 
where Halfvorson was 
She and Petter Nord 


visit families 
never admitted. 
came home from the ball together. 

“Does Nord know,” inquired Edith 
Halfvorson, “that they are soon going 
to complain of Halfvorson for selling 
liquor against the law? I wish Nord 
would tell me how much there is in the 
thing.” 

“There is nothing that it would be 
any for them to make a fuss 
about,” said Petter Nord. 

Edith sighed. 
thing. And there will be a process, and 
fines, and no end of disgrace. I wish 
that I knew the thing 
stood.” 

“The best thing is to know nothing,” 


use 


“Surely there is some- 
how 


really 


said Petter Nord. 
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“I want to improve my condition, as 
Nord sees,” continued Edith, “and f 
want Halfvorson to rise too, but he is 
always falling back before my eyes. 
And ali of a sudden he does something 
that prevents my taking a step for- 
wards. I can see now that he is up to 
something. Does not Petter Nord know 
what itis? It would be well to know.” 

“No,” said Petter Nord, and not a sin- 
gle word more would he say. Was it 
kind to talk about such things to him, 
coming as he did from his first ball? 

Inside the shop there was a little 
scrubbing for ‘the boy to do. There sat 
Petter Nord of to-day and held judg- 
ment over Petter Nord of yesterday. 
Such a pale and cowardly appearance 
did the rascal present. Now he began 
to realize what he was about. Thief 
and miser. Did he know his eighth 
commandment? He ought really to re- 
ceive twenty lashes. So he ought. 

God be thanked and praised for mak- 
ing him goto the ball, and for thus 
making him look at the thing in a dif- 
ferent light. Fie, how bad he had 
been, but now everything was differ- 
ent. As though it paid to sacrifice 
one’s conscience and peace of mind for 
the sake of riches! As if there were 
any reason worth the price of a white 
mouse, why he should not now be 
cheerful! He threw up his hands and 
cried in a tone of exultation, that he 
was now free, free, free! Not a trace 
of any desire to own that fifty crown 
note. Such a good thing it was to be 
happy! 

After he had gone to bed the thought 
occurred that he would show Halfvor- 
son the fifty crowns the next morning. 
After this he began to feel uneasy lest 
the trader should come to the shop the 
next day, before he did, look after the 
note and find it. In that case he would 
be apt to think that Petter Nord had 
hidden the note in order to keep it. The 
thought left him no rest. He sought to 
drive it away, but did not succeed. He 


Dame Fast and Petter Nord. 





Then he got 
slipped out into the shop, and groping 


could not sleep. up, 
round found the fifty crowns. After 
that he went to sleep readily with the 
note under his pillow. 

An heur later he was awakened. A 
strong light shone in his eyes, a hand 
fumbled under his pillow, and a gruff 
voice scolded and swore. 

By ‘the time the boy was fully awake 
Halfvorson thhad the note already in his 
hands, and showed it to two women 
who stood in the door of the den. “See 
if I was not right,” said Halfvorson. 
“See if it was not worth my while to 
get you up that you might bear witness 
to the thing! Do you not see that he is 
a thief?” 

“No, no, no!” shrieked poor Petter 


Nord. “I did not mean to steal. I only 
hid the note.” 
Halfvorson heard not a word. The 


two women stood with their backs to 
the room, fully determined neither to 
hear nor to see. 

Petter Nord sat on the bed. All at 
once he had come to look wretchedly 
weak and small. Tears streamed. He 
wailed ioudly. 

“Uncle,” said Edith, “he is howling.” 

“Let him howl,” said Halfvorson, “let 
him howl!” And he went forward and 
looked at the lad. “I can well believe 
that you are howling like mad,” said 
he, “but that does no good with me.” 

“Ow, ow,” screamed Petter Nord, “tf 
I hid the note in fun—to 
bother you. I wanted to punish you 
for what you did to my mice. I am no 
thief. Will no one listen to me? I am 
no thief.” 

“Uncle,” said Edith, “if you have tor- 
tured him enough perhaps we can go 
and lie down?” 

“T can well believe that it sounds un- 
pleasant,” said Halfvorson, “but I can- 
not help it.” He felt jolly, and had evi- 
dently wound himself up to the highest 
notch. “I have had my eye on you for 
a long 'time,” he said to the lad, “Every 


am no thief. 

















time that I came into the shop you had 
something to poke away. But you are 
fixed now. Now I have witnesses 
against you, and now I am going for 
the police.” 

The boy broke in with a piercing 
shriek. “Can no one help me, can no 
one help me?” he cried. But Halfvor- 
son had gone, and the housekeeper 
came up to him. 

“Get up and dress yourself, Petter 
Nord! Halfvorson has gone after the 
police, and there is time for you to get 
away. Miss can go to the kitchen and 
put you up something to eat. I will 
get your things together.” 

The floods of tears instantly stopped. 
After a short and hurried hour the boy 
was ready. He kissed each woman's 
hand, as humble as a whipped dog, and 
away he started. 

They stood in the doorway and 
looked after him. When he was once 
off they drew a sigh of relief. 

“What will Halfvorson say now?’ 
said Edith. 

“He is all right,” replied the house- 
keeper. “In my opinion he has played 
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his cards about this boy pretty well. 
He only wants to be rid of him.” 

“What for? The boy was the best we 
have had in the shop for many years.” 

“He did not want him to appear as a 
witness in regard to the selling of li- 
quor.” 

Edith stood silent and drew a long 
breath. “That is so mean, so mean,” 
she murmured. She clenched her fists 
at the counting-room and at the little 
window through which Halfvorson 
could look into the shop. She could 
have wished, she too, to flee away out 
of all this misery into the wide world. 

She heard, far away in the shop, a 
little noise. She listened, went nearer, 
followed up the direction of the sound, 
and at last found the cage with Petter 
Nord’s white mice behind a cask of 
herrings. 

She took it up, placed it on the coun- 
ter and opened the door of the cage. 
Mouse after mouse hurried out and dis- 
appeared behind the drawers and jars. 

“May you thrive and multiply,” said 
Edith, “do all the harm you can and 
avenge your master!” 


(To be continued.) 





That there is among Catholics, 
especially of the younger generation, a 
great and growing unrest in the pres- 
ence of modern problems it would be 
vain to deny. The years of Leo XIIL., 
shining once with all the milder lights 
of reconciliation, are drawing towards 
sunset, and clouds come up from the 
north and the west. Secessions have 
taken place—not many, indeed, but 
with no little clamor; books are de- 
nounced to the Index; persons fall un- 
der suspicion; the battle of the nations, 
never quite asleep, has broken out 
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afresh in Rome; and the singular epi- 
sode which will go down to history 
with a misleading title as “American- 
ism” bears witness, emphatic though 
unwelcome, to lines of cleavage that 
may be dissembled, but are nevertheless 
real, between parties, schools, and pub- 
lic leaders. “Reaction” is the cry of 
assault and defence. The elements in 
conflict are many; it is a tangled situa- 
tion, which we may view from the 
standing ground of theology, politics, 


or historical criticism. Nor is it easy 
to foretell the issue. An institution so 
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vast and the Catholic 
Church will endure without permanent 
would rend in 


complex as 
injury a strain which 


pieces any less profoundly 


rooted in traditions of the immemorial 


system 
past. Yet a new chapter seems to be 
opening, and, if we dare not prophesy, 
at least we may contemplate the forces 
which are now in action. 

It was a happy stroke, however un- 
scrupulous, to fasten the 
“Americanism” upon a bundle of opin- 
had noth- 


name of 


ions with which Americans 
ing in common, and then by sheer 
force of lungs to get these condemned 
at Rome. Once they had been tossed 
upon the European tide, condemned 
they must have been, for they were 
manifestly unsound, and some of them 
heretical in a degree which bordered 
on the ludicrous. But with dogma the 
Americans had never meddled. 

If any danger existed of breaking 
away from the faith, it was not on 
their side of the Atlantic but on ours. 
Apprehensions the most unfounded 
were stirred up in minds not conver- 
the simple downright Ca- 
tholicism which is universal among 
native Americans; and, now that ac- 
ceptance has greeted the Holy Father’s 
instruction on all hands, men are ask- 
ing themselves where the heresies had 
sprung up of which not a sample can 
be discovered between Maine and Ore- 
The American demand—for there 
doctrine 


sant with 


gon. 
is a demand—turns not upon 
but upon government; it is, in a high 
and important sense, political; but it 
has no concern with revolutions in 
dogma, which all true Catholics would 
instantly reject. When, however, we 
look at the events that have lately tak- 
en place in France we find ourselves 
compelled to distinguish between those 
who are resolved to stay within the 
Church and those who are leaving or 
have already left her. The American 
movement is towards democracy; the 
European, while including this, goes 
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beyond it. Yet, except in a small min- 
ority, who are as units compared with 
millions—the M. M, 
Bourriers, who can boast of no follow- 
ing—-there is neither wish nor inclina- 
tamper with the Creed, and 


Charbonnels or 


tion to 


there is perfect obedience to the 
Hierarchy. 
If this be not fully understood, 


friends and foes will mistake what is 
going on before their eyes. The seces- 
sions which we have lately witnessed 
are doubtless painful 
symptoms of a falling away to some 
branch of the Reformation I do not 
think they will Lamennais, 
though a men of genius, did not take 
with him one solitary disciple; and 
which of the clergy that have left us 
can pretend to the genius of Lamen- 
nais? The strength hidden in Cathol- 
icism surely is that she has always 
known her own mind, and that she 
stands up as the great undoubted em- 


enough, but as 


count. 


bodiment of historical religion. The 
Roman Church is the head and front 
of Christianity as it always has 


existed in the world. When every pos- 
sible charge has been brought against 
her that fact remains. It is like the 
sun in the heaven: clouds may darken 
it, eclipse veil it for a passing moment, 
but it shines and will shine upon the 
nations beneath. It is not a philosophy 
established upon particular and de- 
tailed assents, nor did the millions ever 
live by philosophy. Revelation is a 
whole, or it ceases to command; it af- 
firms and proves itself by its effects, 
not by mere arguments; it cannot be 
halved, but must be taken or left just 
as itis. Hence there is now no con- 
troversy about this article or that of 
the Creed. What is in question is the 
Supernatural. To take up with the 
Bible after casting out the Church is 
neither sound logic nor in accordance 
with the lessons of history. And, in 
fact, the process which disintegrates 
the institution has gone far towards 
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making an end of the book. What are 
the dogmas of Liberal Protestantism? 
Is there one affirmation in the Nicene 
or the Apostles’ Creed, on which it will 
stake its existence? The name of God, 
perhaps, and the memory of Christ. 
But these are not dogmas; to the ad- 
vanced Liberal they have become mere 
reminiscences of a religion which is 
dead or dying. 

Some, after quitting our ranks, have 
joined themselves to the Unitarians; 
others have fallen in with the Agnos- 
tics; others, again, have sought ref- 
uge with the Churches they found 
nearest to them. The people look on 
and do not follow. Why should they? 
If it is discipline which galls the 
shoulders of the priest his lay breth- 
ren do not feel that; if he reads his- 
tory, or takes up the study of the 
Bible, and his view changes, how can 
this affect minds which are for the 
most part innocent of culture, and 
which perceive in their religion not its 
long-vanished past, but the power of 
holiness from which they draw 
strength and consolation? The prob- 
lems that fascinate students and 
critics never can be popular; no, not 
though Voltaire should give them a 
sacrilegious and laughter-moving 


shape fit for the delectation of M. 


Homais. It happens, likewise, that the 
satire to which I am here alluding 
handles the Bible more _ ruthlessly 
even than it handles the Church, and 
thus the dilemma returns which is so 
formidable in its plain alternatives— 
either give up Christianity as a whole 
or accept Catholicism as a whole. The 
solutions which would take one and 
leave the other, or which would pick 
and choose among the articles of faith 
and practise a dainty eclectic judg- 
ment have had three centuries and a 
half in which to show what was in 
them. The result may be seen on all 


sides. Men are now discussing wheth-. 


er there isa God. The “lawless one” 


has gained great victories, and, among 
the powers of the day, Secularism is 
not the least or the weakest. 

It is an experimentum crucis as many 
of us believe. We cannot imagine a 
Church without Revelation or Revela- 
tion without exponents, or exponents 
without authority, or authority with- 
out protection against error. And the 
fatal sorites of the Reformation, add- 
ing heresy to heresy until nothing is 
left but a name, appals and dismays 
us. We have not an atom of trust in 
science when it quits the phenomenal 
to discourse on the beginning or the 
end of things; we know that it knows 
nothing which lies out of space and 
time. As for metaphysics, be it a true 
acquaintance with first principles or 
only a phantom, it moves in the void, 
it passes round history and though it 
may prove it cannot strengthen. 
Christianity is a fact; it fills the ages, 
and whenever we look at it as the peo- 
ple have received it, there we see the 
Catholic Church. East and West bear 
the same testimony; in this they are 
not divided; if the reality which we ap- 
prehend is corrupt, then it was corrupt 
from the very beginning, for it always 
has exhibited the like features, and the 
principle of its development has been 
ever one and the same. Among us 
there are those who belong to races 
that were Christian eight hundred, a 
thousand, or twelve hundred years ago. 
They were Catholic then, and they are 
Catholic at the present hour: for them 
the Reformation has not existed even 
as an interlude. How can they arrive 
at Christianity unlike that which has 
gone dowu into their marrow and 
made their living substance? They 
may lose it in some horrible catastro- 
phe; but no counterfeit, no second edi- 
tion, will ever delude them as if it 
were the faith in which they once he- 
lieved. The spirit of inquiry may dis- 
enchant such a people; it may teach 
the cultivated “how dogmas come to 
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an end;” yet criticism never was crea- 
tion, and whence is the new faith to 
dawn in an empty sky? The argu- 
ment which tells most in favor of the 
Catholic Church is its necessity; paral- 
lel to that other, Si Dieu n’evistait pas, 
il faudrait Vinventer, which, lacking as 
the expression does in reverence, 
points to the nature of things, and re- 
futes atheism by an appeal to the void 
that it makes but cannot fill. It is an 
argument from fact and history. 
Therefore, I find it impossible to be- 
lieve that a new Protestant or Reform- 
ing movement will make headway in 
Catholic countries. If the question 
were how to keep some dogmas while 
rejecting others, were it a matter of 
scientific theology, the small secessions 
which now reckon their tens or their 
twenties might swell into congrega- 
tions and produce a sect visible at least 
to the naked eye. But surely the state 
of mind in which difficulties concern- 
ing the Pope or the Sacraments count 
for anything with a born Catholic is 
one that lies open to the assaults of 
criticism on every particle of revealed 
history. The resemblance between 
Church and Bible from this point of 
view is not merely a parallel, it is an 
identity, as was long ago insisted upon 
by Newman in his famous “Tract 
Eighty-five,” and who has ever refuted 
him? The Old Testament is in the 
New; the early Christian centuries an- 
ticipate medizval institutions; if we go 
by facts and disregard ideal construc- 
tions we shall own that the process 
which binds together the Roman 
Church as it now is and the Christian 
communities in the time of Tertullian, 
Irenzus, Justin Martyr, and Ignatius 
of Antioch was continuous, natural 
and inevitable. The idea of a system 
to be discovered in detail by individual 
effort and built up on a conscious 
ground of reasoning would have ap- 
peared, at any period down to the 
twelfth century or later, as what Car- 
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dinal Manning once termed it in bril- 
liant epigram—treason in the eyes of 
the Church and heresy in the judgment 
of her teachers. 

Surely that is how Christians re- 
garded the “right of private judgment” 
until the Waldensians or some other 
anticipation of Luther arose. But 
need we enlarge on its difficulties? 
Consider only the ten thousand partic- 
ulars on which, if we are going to set 
up for ourselves, our conception of the 
Bible as the written word of God must 
be founded, the scholarship which a 
genuine study of its pages cannot but 
exact, the psychology of inspiration, 
the Oriental records, the question of 
manuscripts, editions, versions, and 
perversions, all clamoring to be dealt 
with before any man could declare 
honestly that this doctrine owed noth- 
ing to authority and was simply his 
own. But, the reply has been suggest- 
ed, would notthis man’s good faith and 
sincere intention avail with the Most 
High, so that even if his conclusions 
were false they would profit him as 
certainly as if they were true? An ex- 
traordinary but instructive evasion of 
the point atissue! We are not denying 
the inquirer’s good faith; we do but 
ask what becomes of an objective Rev- 
elation submitted to analysis, which 
itself is in search of first principles? 
Nor is the answer doubtful. That 
very analysis, not starting from any 
secure and unassailable dogma, but 
moving freely about—a criticism which 
will not be fettered—has emptied 
Christianity of its contents. There is 
the plain result, long a matter of 
course among Germans, and now 
hardly disguised in this England of 
ours by professions, as touching as 
they are vague, that, though the Bible 
be destroyed, “Christ is left.” For 
then comes Robert Elsmere to drive 
men farther down the steep, by asking 
them, “Which Christ?” Either it is 
the miraculous, supernatural, tran- 
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scendental Christ of the Nicene Creed, 
“very God of very God’’—in which case 
all our difficulties return—or it is the 
humanitarian, the Buddha of Galilee, 
transfigured by legend into something 
which He never was, and now at 
length known to be simply man, how- 
ever we deify Him in our language and 
worship. These I do call genuine is- 
sues, pregnant 
mankind which will be as momentous 
as decisive. But who will trouble him- 
self with the WMittelding, which is so 
obviously a compromise that, having 
criticised the infallible Church out of 
existence, it proceeds to establish itself 
on a Bible the foundations of which it 
Allowing 
eases in which a dilem- 


with consequences to 


has hopelessly undermined? 
that there are 
ma is nothing more than the logician’s 
sleight of hand, I think this identity of 
Church and Bible in the presence of 
criticism too real for an evasion which 
experience has repeatedly shown to be 
false. Never have I been able to per- 
ceive the grounds on which a Chris- 
tian, accepting the miracles of Eli- 
jah or the Apostles, can yet peremptor- 
ily put aside the supernatural in Ca- 
tholicism. I saw the other day, in the 
sacristy at Assisi, Brother Leo's auto- 
graph, an authentic writing, in which, 
almost immediately after the death of 
St. Francis, he bears witness to the 
stigmata. Where are the autographs 
of the first witnesses to the New Tes- 
tament narrative? But, indeed, the 
story is allof a piece, it is woven 
throughout from top to bottom accord- 
ing to an identical pattern. If I am to 
reject sixteen centuries of an institu- 
tion as legend on a priori arguments, 
why not all the centuries? My private 
version of these things I know, would 
be fluctuating and uncertain; but is 
fours any better, my Liberal Protest- 
ant friend? 

It is no better; and the multitude, 
who cannot worship their own deliber- 
ate inventions, but must have an ob- 
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ject outside of themselves, tangible 
and real as the country they live in 
Government that rules them, 
have felt long ago its profound and 


Critics, 


or the 


helpless impotence. profes- 
sors, journalists can do much to pull 
down the public faith and acknowl- 
edgement of religion; what have they 
far 
from implying that faith is not rooted 
and founded in history as a great se- 
ries of authentic transactions; but I do 
say that it neither is nor can be found- 
ed in scholarship, abstract reasoning, 
evidences drawn out for private ac- 
and 
which has submitted to no guide and 
will take its way. In other 
words, faith is the correlative of a 
Church; and a Church must affirm and 
deny as the keeper of the deposit; as 
laying down the law, not as arguing; 
as a government, not as a school. The 
safeguard of Revelation is a divinely 
protected society. Leave it, or suppose 
it broken up, and the Creed lies hence- 
forth at the mercy of 
which are only strong when they re- 
flect the ancient truths proclaimed by 
authority. Yet even such impressions 
tend to fade away, and in our modern 
countries—that is to say, almost every- 
where—as the visible majesty of the 
Church declines, dogma passes into the 
background. It was a great undenia- 
ble system of facts, as palpable as the 
world of senses. To attenuate and dis- 
til it into a philosophy, which men 
must gain for themselves in leisure 
moments, is to banish it from life; it 
is to imprison it in arid formulas, or in 
weary volumes of minute and unprofit- 
able controversy. Did the Christian 
Religion thus begin its wonderful 
course? It began in the streets, not in 
the study; its message was the King- 
dom of God coming upon earth; it did 
not tell men of Chrjst the philosopher, 
but of Christ the Son of God, who 
could save them from their sins and 


ever done to build it up? I am 


ceptance, inquiry exploration 


own 


impressions 
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miseries. Certainly it preached sub- 
lime truths; but it was not a scholas- 
ticism, not a technique, not an argu- 
ment bandied to and fro between rival 
metaphysicians. The Reformation, in 
its zeal against the peril of idolatry, 
Creed to booklore, and 
for the Sacra- 


reduced the 
substituted printing 
ments. It has now pretty well run its 
course, and of Bible, Church, and 
Christ Himself, how much has it left 
intact to the popular apprehension? 

I am not stating these things con- 
troversially. My drift explain 
why many of us who know the Church 
from inside, and who see the 
fortunes of religion have been since 
private judgment took hold of it in 


is to 


what 


Northern countries, are Catholics still, 
despite imperfections, abuses, tyran- 
nies, and all the evil, great or petty, 
which has inecrusted itself during ages 
on a venerable institution. Such men 
may feel the need of reform in more 
than one department; but the changes 
that they contemplate are of a nature 
to discourage those who imagine every 
Catholic to be either a slave enam- 
oured of his chains or a rebel prepar- 
ing to cast them off. We answer that 
we are neither slaves nor rebels, but 
men that have inherited a magnificent 
estate and the noblest name in history, 
while deeply conscious of the vicissi- 
tudes through which both have passed. 
It would not be difficult to imagine 
some ideal adequately realized in this 
lower world, carried on by impeccable 
agents, never breathed upon by scan- 
dal nor subject to disaster. But no 
such ideal do we possess. How far 
the Kingdom of God shall be realized 
here below depends upon every one of 
its citizens. We begin with an open 
confession that as yet it is not fulfilled, 
but only on the way to fulfilment. 
And as the effect of trusting private 
judgment in matters of faith is to dis- 
solve and evaporate the Creed until 
indifference sets in, so the danger of 
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not ourselves endeavoring to realize 
the ideal is, on the one side, lukewarm- 
ness and formality; on the other, a sys- 
tem in which officials, being neither 
aided nor criticized, fall into routine, 
become a sort of close corporation, and 
find their energies absorbed in carry- 
ing on the government. 

The Kingdom of God is not a scheme 
of metaphysics, as it tends to become 
in the school-theologians, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. But 
it is also something more than a bu- 


hands of 


reaucracy to be recruited always from 
one people or one section of a people. 
The ordinary government of the 
Church deserves, indeed, and will re- 
pay most careful examination on the 
It does what it 
and noiselessly, 
according to maxims which the expe 
rience of ages has ratified; nor is there 
anywhere in the world a system more 
exquisitely contrived in its various and 
complicated machinery. But the exec- 
utive which works well at one period 
may encounter difficulties 
when a new era is beginning; and if 
elements are introduced foreign to its 
make or not congenial to its methods, 
a certain degree of readjustment will 
be needful. What, I ask, is the new 
element which has broken an entrance 
into the Catholic Church? 


part of a philosopher. 
undertakes smoothly 


strange 


I reply in a single word. It is “De- 
mocracy.” 
Of course, from a certain point of 


view, the Church has always exhibited 
some of the features which distinguish 
2 popular as contrasted with an abso- 
lute Government. There is no caste of 
rulers privileged by birth to assume 
the duties that belong to executive or 
legislative; no born aristocracy, or 
hereditary kingship, or class from 
which the lowliest are excluded by ac- 


cident or position. Moreover, in the- 


ory the clergy still choose their bish- 
ops, and the parish priests of Rome 
choose their Pope; while in the ordina- 
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tion of every priest an appeal is made 
to the people there assembled for their 
testimony of good character, on the 
ground, expressly stated, of the com- 
mon interest. As regards ecclesiasti- 
cal laws—not those which, being divine 
in their origin, do not fall simply under 
the Church’s jurisdiction—St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and all canonists, lay down 
as conditions of their effective validity 
much that makes for freedom, and im- 
plies a reasonable assent on the part 
of the governed. Bishops, promulgat- 
ing their decrees in Synod, ask the 
clergy to say “Placet” to them, which 
would have no meaning unless, in the 
given case, they could say also “Non 
placet.” All the forms, in short, of a 
true representative system are extant 
within the Church; nor does this con- 
sent of the subject, expressed or un- 
derstood, diminish Episcopal or Papal 
rights, which are jure divino, and not 
dependent on popular suffrage. Per- 
haps there never was a more august 
Parliament than that which assembled 
in i414, and by its in- 


’ 


at Constance 
trepid action put an end to the Great 
Schism. But every General Council 
has displayed a hierarchical order of 
rights and founded _ulti- 
mately, as touching the persons that 


privileges, 


exercised them, on election by the indi- 
Nor, 
the 
wit- 


viduals over whom they ruled. 
in dogmatic decisions, were 
They, too, are 


way 


even 
laity forgotten. 
nesses, and in their own guar- 
dians of the Christian verities. The 
sensus fidelium is a part, and an indis- 
pensable part, of tradition; so that, in 
idea, no one is excluded from his share 
in testifying to the Creed which we all 
believe in, or from the possibility of 
making his voice heard where his in- 
terests are in question. The Church is 
a society, a congregation, self-gov- 
erned, elective, and free within as 
without—free as against Cesar, free 
likewise in all her members, who must 
not be governed despotically but ac- 


cording to the Canons; not, therefore, 
by the personal pleasure of any man, 
were he the Pope himself; not er 
arbitrio, but with due forms and pro- 
cedures, or, to say it in English, con- 
stitutionally. The 
over all, and the proudest title which 
the Roman Pontiff bears is “Servus 
servorum Dei.” He is not a 
lording it over slaves, but the minis- 
ter, the steward, appointed to dispense 


law is supreme 


master 


good thitgs to the heirs of salvation. 
This extremely complicated system, 
the origin of which goes back to Apos- 
tolic history 
proves, to a thousand changes in de- 
tail, and to endless fluctuations of vig- 
Its powers may lie dormant, or 


periods, is subject, as 


or. 
one of them exalt itself at the cost of 
another; advantage may be taken by a 
class, an order, a strong personality, 
of those who are weak or timid, or in- 
dolent and neglectful of their duties. 


But the changes that concern us now 


are chiefly those which have taken 
place since the sixteenth century. In 
the Middle Ages there was, on the 


whole, a very large and constant exer- 
cise of the popular privileges by the 
laity as well as the clergy, and bishops 
wielded a jurisdiction such as, even in 
missionary countries now, would be 
deemed With the 
half of the sixteenth century 
the Spanish influence at Rome; 
this, under Philip II. and his succes- 
sors, had all the features of an abso- 
lute Government. The Spanish system 
abhorred publicity, could not endure 
discussion except on speculative prob- 
lems, encouraged routine, and simply 
passed over the democratic or mediz- 
val elements in the Church’s existence 
as though they had never been. The 
Renaissance did not appeal to the com- 
mon people,or in any way regard 
them. Bishops were now, as a rule, 
men of high birth and courtly ambi- 
tion; but Rome, which during its most 
glorious period had drawn men from 


unusual. second 
came in 


and 
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every part of Europe, and under Popes 
like Innocent III. was truly the world’s 
capital, lost by degrees its internation- 
It became Spanish, Italian, 
had long cast out the 
and with Germany 


al aspect. 
Neapolitan; it 
French influence; 
and the North it seemed to hold only 
The Papa- 
cy was an heirloom for which Italian 


an intermittent commerce. 


houses contended; the executive rarely 
included a foreigner; and if any were 
found among the Roman Congrega- 
tions, they had lived so entirely 
from the country of their birth as near- 
ly always to have become, in the ex- 
the 


condition of 


away 


pressive language of proverb, 
Italianate. This 
lasting down to the French Revolution, 
Thoughtful per- 


things, 


has not altered since. 
sons are asking themselves whether it 
ean still continue Chureh ex- 
pands again and enters on 


as the 
her new 
conquests. 

It is not to be supposed that a Gov- 
ernment, extending its spiritual sway 
over two millions of people, and con- 
cerned with delicate and difficult ques- 
ean flourish unless 
it has ministers specially trained to 
fulfil these duties—which is what we 
bureaucracy. In some 
Congrega- 


tions all day long, 


mean by a 
shape or other the Roman 
tions have always existed, and must 
continue to for how could the 
Pope act without instruments? Nor 
will permanent officials cease to mag- 
nify their office; while it is certain 
that, as they are not infallible, they 
The consid- 


exist, 


will sometimes go astray. 
erations which are at present engaging 
entirely de- 
take at 


many minds, and those 
voted to the Roman Church, 
once a wider scope than any outward 
changes would attain,and no more sub- 
If the Eng- 
lish-speaking races are to come under 
Catholic influence, men ask us, what 
does that involve? Absolute surrender 
on the one side, and triumph without 
conditions on the other? Impossible. 


tle problem lurks in them. 
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Not so are the great movements of the 
world carried on to a satisfactory is- 
sue. Again, if the Democracy, which 
has learned in its own order the secret 
of self-government, is to be reconciled 
with Rome, can the temper, the meth-- 
ods, of the sixteenth century avail un- 
der circumstances so novel and unprec- 
That is the larger meaning 
is still not 


edented? 
of “Americanism,” which 
bent upon revolutionizing dogma, as 
some do vainly talk, but the contrary, 
on bringing it home to populations that 
disposition 


neither by training nor 


have the slightest fellow-feeling with 


absolute government, while sadly in 
need of a religion that shall teach 
them the ancient faith and _ restore 


their belief in the Supernatural. 

The hour invites these thoughts and 
urges us to be ready, lest we find our- 
selves unprepared. It is not as though 
methods and principles, essentially for- 
eign to the Catholic Church, were to 
be thrust upon her by short-sighted pol- 
iticians. The forms are actually incor- 
porate with her being; they existed long 
ere the Renaissance trampled down 
the people and set up, so far as Provi- 
dence would allow, an oligarchy or a 
despotism which sacrificed the many 
to caste and privilege. Local interests, 
the traditions of religious Orders, the 
venerable maxims of a Government 
which has had no rival in its long ex- 
perience of men and things, may all be 
respected, while institutions that have 
never perished take to themselves a 
new and vigorous energy, such as befits 
a people who are becoming alive to 
their responsibilities, a clergy endued 
with apostolic zeal, and a great army 
of converts who bring to their adopted 
faith no little of the ardor which they 
once displayed in fighting against it. 
So far as I am aware, the simple ac- 
knowledgment as living forms, and not 
as mere formalities, of these institu- 
tions—they are the Church’s own crea- 
tion—would satisfy all who are lovers 
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at once of Catholicism and the Democ- 
racy. When they have it dinned into 
their ears that indifference is the giant 
evil of the day, they answer that men 
will be indifferent unless their enthu- 
siasm is kindled by being allowed to 
share in the public life of the commun- 
ity; unless they are taught, by the ex- 
ercise of their own privileges, that the 
parish, the diocese? and Rome itself are 
the portion of their inheritance. It is 
not enough that they should be asked 
to approach the Sacraments, to pay 
their dues and to leave the administra- 
tion of all things to the clergy. How 
the older and better state of the con- 
gregation should be restored is a seri- 
ous inquiry, too difficult for this occa- 
sion. But, as I have heard a priest of 
wide experience emphatically declare, 
until it is done there will be secret so- 
cieties and quasi-religious associations, 
tempting away to themselves many of 
the faithful, who are not always satis- 
fied to be passive and paying members 
at home in church. In this observa- 
tion a sidelight is thrown upon the re- 
and perplexing question of 
apparition 


markable 
Freemasonry—that strange 
on the Continent of which our journals 
abroad write with fear and trembling, 
but not, so far as one can see, with ac- 
curate knowledge. On all hands the 
difficulty is admitted of keeping young 
men faithful to the ordinances which 
as children they have revered. The 
democratic management of a _ parish 
and its resources—however to be ac- 
complished—is, no doubt, the one solu- 
tion. At all events, if the laity are not 
organized in church, they will be at- 
tracted by systems and societies out of 
church. During the Middle Ages they 
were the parish and the priest was 
their parson—their head and represen- 
tative, who acted with them and they 
with him. The great gulf which is 
now fixed in the administration be- 
tween pastor and people was then un- 
known. It is surely not an article of 
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Catholic tradition that the gulf should 
remain. But how can it be filled up 
without giving the laity a legal and 
acknowledged status, which at present 
they do not possess, nor could claim in 
the face of opposition on the part of 
their clergy? 

Once the 
rather than of isolation 


method of combination 


has been rec- 
ognized, a philosopher will see that it 
is applicable in many other ways. The 
position and promotion of the clergy 


in a diocese; their permanence on 
some system which should retain what 
the old law of 


losing the flexi- 


was valuable under 


benefices, while not 
bility of the modern or missionary ar- 
rangement; their consultive voice 
or vote in the election of the bishop, on 
whom at present they depend absolute- 
ly, and numerous points of equal im- 
portance which will occur to an eccle- 
who has served his time, are 
among these 
us, often debated and worthy of atten- 
tion. But let us to a loftier 
ground, from which we may view the 


Democracy, as it 


siastic 
questions, always with 


hasten 


entire problem of 
bears on the fortunes of the Catholic 
Church. 

“The pure idea of Democracy,’ 
Mr. Stuart Mill—and I am quite con- 
definition—“is the 


says 
tent to accept his 
government of the whole people by the 
whole people, equally represented.” 
Although nowhere at present realized, 
this may certainly be taken as the goal 
towards which modern society is ad- 
vancing. It supposes in every man a 
conscious dignity, a sense of his own 
individual rights, and it insists on the 
ministerial character which belongs to 
all functions and offices, how august 
soever, of the body-politic. President, 
King, Parliament are not the end of 
the State; nor must we say with 
Moliére in the comedy that we live to 
do their pleasure; on the contrary, they 
exist because the people have need of 
organs and instruments to carry out 
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the social scheme. In the common- 
wealth those that rule are “minis- 
ters;”’ and officials, apart from their 
office, are merely citizens like the rest. 
Free choice being the element out of 
which the whole constitution is 
wrought, and election the method of 
determining who shall exercise public 
duties, it is manifest that the founda- 
tion on which the social edifice rises is 
nothing else than inviolate personality. 
The law is supreme, not the man; and 
in seeing to its execution an officer 
consult merely his own 
private 


who should 
interest or 
tastes or hereditary prejudices, would 


be acting as a corrupt and tyrannical 


emolument, his 


ruler, and going beyond his commis- 
sion. 
Now, if natural society is tending 


this way, and already passing into the 
stage of a free association, what shall 
we say of the Church? 
definition, it is voluntary—‘stuff of the 
—accepted inwardly before 
it is professed outwardly. No man can 
be made a Christian against his will. 


By its very 


conscience’ 


Doubtless, it is the duty of all men, so 
soon as the Gospel message has been 
put before them with its motiva credi- 
bilitatis, to embrace its teaching; but 
if they will not, how are they to be 
Nay, the axiom runs, ““Homi- 
trahendi, 
gendi;” persuasion is the only Chris- 
tian method, and force makes martyrs 
or hypocrites, not converts. In our 
day, the Catholic Church is the largest 
voluntary association existing among 
mankind. It simply has not the power 
in fact of compelling bishop, priest, or 
layman to abide within its borders. 
Moral suasion is the air which it 
breathes; and, allowing for the pres- 
ence of interests which tell in its favor, 
and for the associations of a long-es- 
tablished worship, still there is no 
country in which it has not to compete 
with rivals and enemies, none where it 
must not approach every man individ- 


coerced ? 


nes ad Evangelium non co- 
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ually and solicit his adhesion, precisely 
as in a Democratic State the powers 
that be rely for their existence on his 
suffrage. That he is under a strict ob- 
ligation to hear the Church makes no 
more difference, as regards the manner 
of persuading him, in one instance, 
than the parallel duty of obeying the 
law does in the other. He cannot be 
coerced, he must be convinced, if he 
is to give his vote and interest in either 
“ase. Such is now the inevitable form 
of Democracy in Church and State. 
Moreover, concerning the Church, he 
need hold himself merely passive—not 
hostile, but indifferent—and he stands 
outside it. How shall he be affected 
by threatening to withdraw religious 
privileges which he does not value, as 
in the old days of lay 
on him spiritual censures at the name 
vf which he scoffs? 
the Index—let candid 


interdict, or to 


The Inquisition, 
and far-seeing 
authorities ask themselves how these 
names are regarded in modern coun- 
tries, what they are as powers, what 
as memories and associations from the 
past. If a hundred texts will not alter 
one fact, it is clear that the most de- 
termined resolution on the part of offi- 
cials will not against a still 
more inveterate custom on the part of 
nations and peoples. Men, therefore, 
will be Catholics because it is their 
duty indeed, but with freedom of 
choice, in obedience to an authority 
which they must accept before it can 
touch them, and not without an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the grounds on 
which they believe. The Church 
comes to them first; they do not go to 
the Church. And they must be drawn, 
interested, charmed, and so led on to 
acknowledge that faith is a reasonable 
service, which does not aim at the sup- 
pression of a just liberty, but is itself 
the mainstay of true civilization. 

Are we, then, to accommodate the 
Gospel to human inventions? By no 
manner of means. But we are called 


prevail 
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upon to distinguish between religion 
and policy. The Catholic creed is 
one and the same; but the nations 
that profess it have their special 


tempers, their indigenous philosophy 
so to speak, their way of regarding 
the world, their limits, prejudices, en- 
dowments. And no nation, Latin, 
Greek, German, American, has any 
right to impose on others its peculiar 
fashions. The Southern peoples, who 
were once, and perhaps are still under 
the surface, intensely Republican, ac- 
cept or submit to modes of interfer- 
ence from Government which in these 
countries, or in America, would not be 
tolerated for a single week. Let them 
do so if they choose: but who shall 
charge us with being disloyal Catholics 
if we will not exchange our old free 
customs for the methods of Napoleon? 
Again, we live under the Common Law, 
they under the Roman. Let each make 
the best of what he has; but futile in- 
deed will be the task of those who at- 
tempt to persuade us that the laws we 
have inherited from our Catholic an- 
cestors are not preferable to a juris- 
prudence derived from Imperial Czesar 
and heathen Rome. 

Furthermore, among us no man is 
compelled to prove his innocence, but 
those who accuse him are required to 
prove his guilt; the courts are open, 
trial is public, witnesses are confront- 
ed with the accused and cross-exam- 
ined; the judge will not listen in pri- 
vate to either party; and none are ex- 
pected to give evidence against them- 
selves. Not only is a judge required 
to be impartial, he is bound to make 
his impartiality manifest in the actual 
proceedings, and to take and weigh the 
evidence before the nation at large, so 
that every step shall be known and the 
prisoner’s defence stand side by side 
with the charges brought against him. 
Can it be that Ecclesiastical Law and 
its procedures, as we now experience 
them, are moulded on this pattern? 
Iv. 221 
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And in whatever degree they follow 
the earlier type, with its secrecy, its 
suspicion, its separation of the accus- 
ers from the accused, its interrogation 
of the alleged culprit and demands for 
compulsory answers from him, its 
summing up in camera, and suppres- 
sion of the grounds which have led to 
its final verdict, can, I say, these legal 
methods, contrasted with the methods 
long prevalent in English-speaking 
countries, possess that authority which 
our native tribunals enjoy, and which 
is the very jewel of the English Con- 
stitution? The question is not whether 
decrees pronounced under these cir- 
cumstances are just, but whether the 
justice of them will be manifest to all 
concerned and to the world which is 
looking on, and that, teo, in an age of 
extreme and almost exaggerated pub- 
licity, when these Ecclesiastical causes 
alone are withdrawn from _ universal 
observation. One knows ail that may 
be urged onthe other This, 
however, cannot be urged, that a peo- 
ple, who have tasted the benefits of 
English Common Law, will ever dream 
of accepting another, framed on prin- 
ciples supremely uncongenial to them, 
and exposing authority to the suspicion 
—as also, human nature being what it 
is, to the sometime danger—of sacrific- 
ing unpopular individuals to interests 
and prejudices which insist on their 
accustomed claims. 

Trial by jury is trial by one’s peers; 
by those that are not alien to the man 
accused, but well and duly acquainted 
with the kind of facts which happen 
to be in question. The executive of an 
International Church ought, one would 
say, to be such a mixed jury as, in the 
eases occurring, will at once compre- 
hend these peculiar differences, and ad- 
judicate in view of them. But, as was 
to be expected, the almost total falling 
away of the Northern Kingdoms 
brought in its train a state of things 
utterly unlike that which was charac- 


side. 
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teristic of the Middle Ages, when as 
yet neither the Papacy nor the Curia 
had exclusively Italian. If 
there are to grow up, among the hun- 
dred and twenty 
speak English, a number of strong and 
active 
with the Holy See, it seems inevitable 
that the choice of ministers for the ex- 
ecutive shall be greatly widened. 
Trained officials there yet 
who will maintain the singular propos- 
ition that these, as if by divine ap- 
pointment, should always be sought in 
Sicily, or the Abruzzi, in the former 
Roman States, or even in Rome itself? 
On this subject nothing I could here 
set down would express the difficulties 
of the situation more forcibly—I am 
speaking, it must be 
the Orbis 
to an 
distance 
Mill which I 
writes thus in 
balanced treatise “On 
Government:” 


become 


nillions who now 


local churches in communion 


must be; 


remembered, of 


Britannicus and its relation 
(£cumenical Government at a 
-than the words of Mr. Stuart 
He 


his valuable and well- 


now transcribe. 


Representative 


It is always under great difficulties, 
and very imperfectly, that a country 
can be governed by foreigners: even 
when there is no extreme disparity in 
habits and ideas between the rulers 
and the ruled. Foreigners do not feel 
with the people. They cannot judge, 
by the light in which a thing appears 
to their own minds or the manner in 
which it affects their feelings, how it 
will affect the feelings or appear to the 
minds of the subject population. What 
a native of the country of average abil- 
ity knows as it were’ by instinct they 
have to learn slowly and, after all, im- 
perfectly, by study and experience. The 
laws, customs, the social relations for 
which they have to legislate, instead of 
being familiar to them from childhood, 
are all strange to them. For most of 
their detailed knowledge they must de- 
pend on the information of natives, 
and it is difficult for them to know 
whom to trust. They are feared, sus- 
pected, disliked by the population, 
seldom sought by them except for in- 


terested purposes, and they are prone 
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to think that the servilely submissive 
are the trustworthy. Their danger is 
of despising the natives; that of the na- 
tives is of disbelieving that anything 
the strangers do can be intended for 
their good.* 

In this pregnant passage are summed 
up with a master’s hand, though he 
Was not thinking of them, the antece- 
dents to which in no small measure we 
But, to 
compare a slight episode with a turn- 
history, the 

furnish a comment, as 
whole- 


may trace the Reformation. 


ing-point in same sel- 


tences would 


curious as it should prove 


some, on the chapter of ‘“American- 


ism.” Iam dealing with che subject 


elsewhere. That, however, the stupen- 


dous noise and passionate polemic 


which it has 
much to misunderstanding as to dislike 


aroused were due as 
or terror at the sudden emergence of 
America on a stage hitherto occupied 
by the Latins, will be doubtful to none 
who read the publications so profusely 
seattered abroad during this controver- 
sy. The parties to it were mostly 
French: but, so far as any Americans 
they 
incomprehensible at 


thought on 


happened to interpose, spoke a 


language Paris, 
the 
they moved was unexplored by the of- 
ficials of the Curia. To the French 
Legitimist, as to the Italian, maxims 
Anglo- 
no case 


and plane of which 


which are a commonplace of 
American law—but which in 


were intended for metaphysical first 
principles—appeared heretical or un- 
meaning. Neither is the last a solitary 
instance, though perhaps the most sig- 
nificant during our generation. Now 
the obvious remedy—unless misunder- 


standings are to keep Rome and the 


English world apart forever—is that 
Britons and Americans should be al- 
lowed their full share in the Central 


Executive. It may be replied that the 
bishops of the respective countries will 
afford all the protection that can be de- 


1 Mill, “On Representative Government,’ p. 


135, popular edition. 
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circumference is not 


the centre is sub- 


But the 


sired. 
the centre, and as 
ject to its own peculiar influences, so 


at the centre provision may well be 
made for convincing the nations at 
large that Rome takes just heed of 
their wants and wishes. The Catholic 
bishops bear a striking resemblance to 
the States in America, 
as does the Curia to the Federal au- 
Washington. Indeed, be- 
Constitution and 


Governors of 


thorities at 
tween the American 
that of the Roman Church analogies 
meet us at all points. Who would call 
it a satisfactory condition of things if, 
while each State own Gov- 
ernor, the White House was filling the 
Maryland 


chose its 
Executive with natives of 
and Virginia, throwing in occasionally, 
chance, one man 
Illinois and another from New 
I repeat that the problem for 


and as it were by 
from 
York? 
any authority, lay or ecclesiastical, in 
our times is not only to be just but to 
appear just, and that in the eyes of 
democratic millions. This would hard- 
ly be effected, though all State Govern- 
ors were above suspicion, by appoint- 
ing the members of the Administration 
on the lines of class, or birth, or exclu- 
sive nationality. A Federal or (cu- 
menical Government should be as wide 
in its selection of the persons compos- 
ing it as in the jurisdiction which it 
it be in this 


For, unless 


manner truly representative, elements 


exercises. 


of weakness will creep in, dissatisfac- 
tion will be fostered, and its very ob- 
jects will be thwarted or set aside in 
consequence of that law by which an 
organism depends for its proper nour- 
ishment on every one of its parts, and 
the circulation of the blood is the con- 
dition of life and healthy action. 

far from personal 


questions, are in the 


These, so being 


highest degree 
The 


its seat in 


catholic and universal. perma- 
nent Council, 
Rome, will be effective so far as it vir- 


the 


which has 


tually includes every portion of 
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Church, and weak as it is wanting in 
any one of them. If we regard doc- 
trine,itis granted that different schools 
must ever exist within the pale of Ca- 
tholicism, consenting as to dogma, yet 
in Many momentous points at variance. 
There is room for an English or Ger- 
man the Scotists and 
Thomists, who once, long ago, fought 
their battles in the arena of the Vati- 


school as for 


can. Cardinal Newman is as great as 
Cardinal Bellarmine, and as much en- 
titled to a hearing as Petavius or De 
Maistre. And he has a theory of his 
own—in apologetics, in the psychology 
of assent, in the history of dogmatic 
what is 
the 


development. As regards 
compendiously termed “discipline” 
story of a hundred years announces so 
many and such sweeping changes that 
Wwe may well suppose another century 
will see them largely increased. The 
contact of English law with the Code 
Napoléon, with the legal methods of 


the Romans, with all that we have 


touched upon in the preceding obser- 
vations, cannot fail to awaken interest 
and lead to comparison. Journalism, 
now ubiquitous, means publicity; and 


if the diplomatist cannot keep his de- 


signs secret, are not even sacred offi- 
cials working under glass—but not 


wholly, and, therefore, at a disadvan- 


tage, since, were everything known, 
the guesses that now do so much mis- 
chief would be impossible? There is, 


in short, a modern tribunal, from 
whose judgment not even the loftiest 
can and if 
under Louis XIV., that “opinion is the 
of the world,” what are we to 


has organized 


escape; Pascal might say, 
queen 
think 
come democratic? 
it never was—free from danger of the 
Bastille, the Piombi, furnished 
with organs beyond counting, and able 


when it and be- 


Opinion is free as 
and 


to express itself from hour to hour in 
myriads of printed columns and in all 

Publicity is the order of 
And with publicity English 


languages. 


the day. 





a 
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principles are in profound and hearty 
agreement. 

On the other hand, freedom accord- 
ing to law is a Catholic idea, and arbi- 
trary government has no foundation in 
the Canons or the Councils. Though 
individuals should strain to make their 
pleasure seem the law, and do what in 
them lies to exalt opinions or preju- 
dices into dogmas; though the servile 
may affect an unmanly, nay, even a 
Byzantine adulation of rulers whose 
claim on our reverence is their office, 
not their persons; yet, in spite of all 
this, Christ has made us free, and we 
are not the bond-slaves of any Czesar- 
ism. The misunderstandings of cen- 
turies cannot be cleared up in a day, but 
if ever the Northern people draw nigh 
to Rome, assuredly they will bring 
their liberty along with them. That 
liberty is not lawlessness. None have 
respected the laws more than they, 
even while they hoped to better them; 
and reform in English eyes must be 
constitutional, or the nation will have 
none of it. Should the number of Am- 
erican and other English-speaking 
Catholics increase, as it surely will, 
how is their influence not to be felt, or 
their idea of self-government and open 
justice to be defeated? They have the 
secret of orderly political progress, 
than which none is more favorable to 
Catholicism. But if they do not insist 
on others sharing it, they mean it to 
avail for themselves and the New 
World—that New World which is larg- 
er than the Old, and embraces more 
than one continent—where Democracy, 
not Imperialism, has got the start as it 
will keep the supremacy. Under these 
conditions the Church must deliver her 
message. Ought she to prefer Tiberius 
Ceesar or the tyrants of the Renais- 
sance to a Republic which guarantees 
her freedom and respects her moral 
dignity? 

The Catholic faith is, in our view, 
eoncrete religion, as it is historical 


Christianity. Again, English liberty is 
the highest achievement of civilization 
regarded in its judicial and its political 
aspects. These two gifts of Provi- 
dence, at present put asunder, we de- 
sire to see joined together for the good 
of the world. United, they should prove 
equal to the establishment of a higher 
and happier state of mankind than has 
hitherto been known. Their enemies, 
we must say it distinctly, are the fan- 
atics and extremists who would bring 
in anarchy without religion, or religion 
without freedom; those who are striv- 
ing all they can to make Christianity 
seem false, or to make it seem odious. 
Meanwhile the nations are perishing. 
That any large number of men and 
Women will be drawn to the Church, or 
driven out of it, by arguments, by de- 
crees, Which bear on minute details in 
the text of the history of the Bible, or 
which deal with recondite points of 
dogma and rarefied systems of philos- 
ophy, it is impossible to imagine. The 
issues of life and death are elsewhere. 
Democracy is a fact; unbelief is ram- 
pant; and the millions are waiting for 
social redemption. Who will bring it 
to them? As we hope and believe, that 
creation of a new and better world is 
reserved for the Catholic Church. 
Therefore we are constrained to cry 
aloud and spare not; to warn those who 
threaten liberty in the name of Absolu- 
tism that they are darkening the dawn 
of faith and repeating their ancient er- 
ror which confounded religion with 
dynasties, as now they would confound 
it with national prejudice and local in- 
terests. It is well that they should 
learn that the youthful peoples who 
speak our tongue do not mean to be 
ruled by Philip II. from his tomb in the 
Escurial; that they prefer Stephen 
Langton and Magna Charta to Spanish 
and Renaissance methods, and will 
ever do so. But we say, let those demo- 
cratic races be assured of freedom un- 
der their own laws—these who, for 
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many a year to come, will be the van- 
guard of civilization—and tokens are 
not wanting that they may look with 
favor on the beauty of the Catholic 
Church, and one day be subdued by her 
charm. For ourselves, who are already 
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o 


in possession of a creed that we rever- 
ence and a freedom before the law that 
we do not mean to lose, what else can 
we desire than that all nations should 
be Catholic, and all Catholics be deliv- 
ered from the dead hand of Casarism? 
William Barry. 
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The world-worn, squalid-looking men 
who may be seen in all parts of Lon- 
don, working on the pavement with 
their dirty bundle of chalks, and bits 
of leather, are unconsciously practising 
art in its primeval form. The earliest 
satirist and the earliest Mealist both 
used this medium. The first artist 
born into the world probably made an 
ugly drawing of his enemy, or attempt- 
ed a crude likeness of his lady-love 
with a piece of charcoal or red chalk 


upon a smooth stone. Thousands of 
village Raphaels in past ages have 
made their evanescent sketches thus, 
and sunk into oblivion without ever 
smelling paint or handling a mahl- 
stick. The boy Giotto might have 
scratched his rude designs with per- 


fect satisfaction to himself, and died a 
simple had not Cimabue 
chanced to see him at work in the fields 
Others as gifted as he, 
Cimabue, 


shepherd, 


of Vespignano. 
but to whom Fate sent no 
may have lived, and dreamed, and died 
unknown. 

At present, however, we are only con- 
cerned with the moderns, the artists of 
the The 
made drawing 


London streets. man who 
the first 


chalks on the pavement with a view to 


in colored 
awakening the pity of the crowd, must 


have been an original genius. Perhaps 


he was a broken-down, improvident ar- 
tist of convivial habits, like the father 
of Miss Rebecca Sharp. 


I can picture 





PAVEMENT. 


that 
his por- 
would 


the man and wish 
Thackeray taken 

trait; how sympathetically he 
have done it! Whosoever he was, he 
founded a profession which fed 
and clothed many a miserable human 
wreck. 
score, and the tradition of “the poor ar- 
tist” still survives. In what year the 
first chalk drawing was made on the 


mentally, 
could have 


has 


Imitators sprang up by the 


London flags I have been unable to dis- 
cover. History is silent on the subject. 
Oral tradition is dumb. The artists are 


a short-lived race, and can tell us noth- 


ing of the pioneers of the profession; 
the question did not appear to interest 


them. We may, however, fix the pe- 
riod of the naissance approximately. In 
Henry exhaustive 


Mayhew’s work, 


“London Labor and London Poor,” 
which was issued in 1851, no mention 
is made of these al fresco draughtsmen. 
Mr. Mayhew knew every phase of Lon- 
don life so intimately, and did his work 
with such thoroughness, that it may be 
safely assumed that the pavement ar- 
tist did not commence work until after 
the Great Exhibition. Turning to the 
interesting chapter on “Street Art,” we 
find that he only deals with the men 
painted the 


purveyors of “gallows 


who “showboards” for 
“patterers,”’ 


literature.” 


or 
The pictures were painted 


in water-colors, and were protected 


from the rain by a solution of gum-res- 


in. The popular subjects in those days 
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were the Sloanes and the 
That race of artists is gone. The “pat- 
terer” is dead, too. We have no “gal- 
lows literature.” “Last dying speeches 


and confessions” ‘would find no sale, 
for all the desired particulars are in 
the half-penny papers. Public taste is 
perhaps more elevated now. The mod- 
ern street artist is moral and improv- 
ing. He deals in patriotism and pathos, 
and is not without aspirations towards 
the beautiful. Portraits of murderers 
and illustrations of ‘their deeds are hap- 
pily not in vogue. 

It must have been between the years 
1851 and 1860 that the “artist” came 
upon the town. In “Somebody’s Lug- 
gage,” published in 1862, Charles Dick- 
ens speaks of ‘him as a common object 
on 'the pavement. In the chapter head- 
ed “His Brown Paper Parcel,” the ar- 
tist, who tells his own story, relates 
how he acted in thecapacity of “ghost.” 
He went round at an early hour and 
did the pictures, then let out the “pitch- 
es” to other men, who took the credit 
and the coppers. The 
bondage to men of ruder nature and 
keener commercial instinct: it is often 
thus. Whether such a state of things 
really existed six and thirty years ago, 
or whether it was merely the novelist’s 
It is not so 
now, the 
responsibility of their own work—one 


artist was in 


fancy, I am unable to say. 
the artists themselves take 


can watch them in the agonies of pro- 
duction. I feel there are no 
in the profession at the pres- 


sure 
“hosts” 
ent ‘time. 

The artists, as a class, are 
character, and are worthy of a fuller 


rich in 


treatment than we can give them here. 
They are men of many experiments. 
They have all tried other callings and 
failed. They trodden the by- 
paths of life, gathering dirt and experi- 
ence, and have come to this at last, as 


have 


other unfortunates become supers, ar- 
They 


tists’ models, or sandwich-men. 
all bear the marks of sorrow, adven- 


Mannings. 
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Could we induce 
truth, how 


ture, and hard strife. 
them to speak the plain 
many strange, perhaps tragic, life his- 
tories would be revealed! Among the 
many I have spoken with, not one kept 
up the pretence of being a “poor artist,” 
not one showed any trace of education 
or past refinement. There is no truth 
in the gibe that the profession is crowd- 
ed with old-time drawing-masters, who 
used ‘to fill young ladies’ drawing-books 
with sketches to be shown to admiring 
parents as the pupils’ own work, the 
men who were driven out into the cold 
world with their boxes of dry colors 
and their ruined castles on the Rhine, 


when South Kensington made them 
impossible. No, indeed, the pavement 


artists come from a much lower grade. 
As a class they are reticent, and fur- 
nish information reluctantly. They pre- 
serve an air of mystery, an attitude of 
aloofness. The pictures finished, the 
artist crouches down on the flags, and 
assumes a pose of patient, pathetic suf- 
fering, which it seems cruel to disturb. 
He has fought his fight, and been beat- 
en. The Royal Academy has rejected 
him; the picture dealers, blind to their 
obdurate. 
He invites 


best interests, have proved 
He has come down to this. 
contributions as much by his forlorn, 
broken-hearted appearance, or by some 
physical deformity, if he be unhappily 
stricken in that way, as by the dexter- 
ity of his drawing. He is manifestly 
crushed, the sport of destiny, the child 
of misfortune. 

Pavement Art of to-day is decadent. 
It aims higher and achieves less than 
it did twenty yeairs ago. The older ar- 
tists restricted ‘themselves 
clusively to still life. The favorite sub- 
jects were the guttering tallow candle 
stuck in a ginger-beer bottle, the pork 


almost ex- 


chop, the red, red rasher, the head and 
shoulders of a salmon, the plump her- 
These 

were 


ring on a willow-pattern plate. 
homely and familiar 
treated in an eminently realistic man- 


subjects 


























ner, executed with 


ruthless fidelity; 
and by constant practice a fair degree 


of skill was developed. The public 
could appreciate art of this kind with- 
out any mental strain, and expressed 
the their admiration in 
bronze coin. 

The artists now soar to loftier heights. 
We have 
smiling landscapes, flooded with “the 
sea or land,” 


degree of 


glowing red-ochre sunsets, 
light that never was, on 
gallant ships, riding out wild tempests, 
the jagged lightning playing with the 
sur- 


masts, peaceful rustic 


rounded by fields of yeilow-ochre corn, 


cottages, 
and even figures—mostly military—of 
deplorable deformity. 

One blazing August afternoon, I hap- 
pened upon an elderly practitioner in 
the Euston Road. He had 
eight and surrounded 
work with a complicated 
white chalk. He was bronzed, grizzled 
and very dirty, and his had a 
weary, boiled look. He was quite ap- 
proachable, however, and became cheer- 


executed 
his 
design in 


pictures, 


eyes 


fully loquacious at once; but he was 
seated on the 
standing up, and the noise of traffic be- 
car- 


pavement, and I was 


was 
How long 


ing obtrusive, conversation 
ried on under difficulties. 
did it take him to do these remarkably 
clever pictures? 

“Hours,” he said, aspirating the “h” 
strongly. 

I thought there might be a professor 
of Pavement Art in London who took 
pupils, and if such a one existed, his 
academy would be well worth a visit; 
but experience, it appears, is the only 
school, the Art is not to be acquired 
under any master. 

“No one taught me,” 
proudly, “I learned myself; but it took 
I've been at it over 


said the artist 


time and patience. 

fifteen year.” 
“Could any one learn?—with patience 

of course.” 

He shook his head decisively. 

“No, you must ’ave it in yer, or else 
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yer never won’t be no good atit. Must 
’ave the ’ead for it.” 

“Natural talent, improved 
tice.” 

“Ah, you've got it.” 

“Was it a good living?” 


by prac- 


“Well, you see ’tis a bad time now— 
’Tain’t 
much good now at any time; it’s over- 
done like everything else. Many at it? 
I believe you. Why, taking London all 
over there must be three ‘undred of ’em, 
It’s a hard life at Here you 
are tied, so to speak. Can't leave the 


so many people out of town. 


tue best. 


*Bliged to ’ave a 
My 
mate, mind you, can do ‘em as well as 
I can. Turn your back for ’alf a min- 
ute, and these ‘ere mischievous boys 


place for a minute. 
mate antl we relieve one another. 


come and play old ’arry with the pic- 
tures. No, I don’t stop in one place, 
yesterday I was over at ‘ammersmith. 
I don't do the same pictures over again, 
I do fresh ones—got any amount in my 
People likes a _ variety, and [ 
gives it to’em. Yes, this dry weather's 
all right; but the public don't part 
quite so free when it’s fine. You see 


"ead. 


the climate’s rough on us, a shower of 
rain on, and are, 
queered; all ‘the work wasted. And 
then at night, I tell you it fair goes to 
my ‘’eart to rub some of the pictures 
out.” 

“Why not do the drawings on boards 
and take them away with you?” 

“No, no, it don’t pay. I’ve tried it. 
The public likes to ‘ave plenty of work 
man with boards 
Who 
he dror’d the pictures hisself? 
I gets the best paying crowd while I'm 


comes there we 


for their money. A 
don’t interest nobody. knows if 


Besides 


at work.” 

“How much can you make in a day?” 

That was a delicate question. It is 
not an easy matter to obtain accurate 
information as to income even from the 
occupiers of villa residences. The ar- 
tist was but human, he was not ready 
with figures. 
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“Sometimes more, sometimes less,” 
he said vaguely. “You'd be surprised 
at the number of people as will come 
and look, and then walk off without 
giving nothing. They think I do these 
drorings out of charity. Now, I'll tell 
you a joke: the other day a lady gave 
me—what do you think?—a farthing!” 
He paused as though expecting a 
strong expression of amazement or 
incredulity. “Oh, I took it,’ he said, 
with a laugh of tolerance, “but don’t 
you think as she ought to be ashamed 
of ’erself?’”’ 

I asked him if he would not do better 
in the East End among the working 
men. I thought of Goldsmith tramp- 
ing through Europe with his old Bally- 
mahon flute, and how he found his 
most generous patrons among the poor. 
When he attempted to play for people 
of fashion ‘they thought his perform- 
ance odious, and never gave him even 
a trifle. But the artist took up quite 
an unexpected attitude. “Working- 
men,” he said, with savage irony, “yes, 
they'll give mea lot. All they think 
about is getting some one to stand 
them a pot of four ale.” 

Appearances are delusive. A dirty 
face and corduroys are not always the 
outward signs of democratic principles. 
This Giotto of the gutter looked upon 
the working-classes with contempt, and 
stood up for aristocratic patronage. In 
taking leave of this interesting person- 
ality, I must in justice say that his 
work was, of its kind, good. The peace- 
ful water-mills and cottages, and roll- 
ing waves were all “out of his own 
’ead,” yet they showed powers of ob- 
servation, and cultivation of the “inner 
eye.” His memory was storea with 
recollections of sun-lit seas, and cool 
forest glades, which he must have 
looked at lovingly once. There was a 
pathos in the very distortions of nature 
he produced. His pictures were libel- 
lous, but like some fiction they were 
founded on fact. A biack and white 
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drawing of a water-fall in a dense for- 
est was his best work. He admitted its 
superiority, but said sadly, “You see 
the public will ’ave color, and bright 
color at that.” 

The standard of work degenerated 
the further east I went. Figure sub- 
jects predominated, done in a style for 
which barbarous is the only descrip- 
tive word. It was art at its lowest; be- 
low even the slate and pencil attempts 
of idle boyhood. Still there was a liv- 
ing to be made at it among the sym- 
pathetic working people whom .the 
Euston Road artist so despised. I 
spoke to one man who was flicking the 
dust off his finished ‘work with a black 
rag. He was a tall, raw-boned, fero- 
cious-looking fellow, with a _ baleful 
eye. He stood up straight to answer, 
the pitiless August sun beating down 
upon his bare shock-head and grimy 
face. It was in a busy thoroughfare of 
the “Great Thirst Land,” the arid, wat- 
erless East-end. The foul dust whirled 
in clouds about the road. The cry of 
“Wor-ter, wor-ter,” was heard faintly 
above the din of wheels, as the relief 
carts came along followed by thirsty 
crowds. It might ‘have been in Seville 
or Cairo. The dour artist regarded me 
suspiciously, till molified by praise and 
coin. The frightful heat had sent up 
his moral temperature. He was labor- 
ing under a sense of cruel wrong, and 
relieved his mind in furious words. His 
manner reminded me of Gridley, the 
man from Shropshire. “There’s noth- 
ing in it now,” he said through his haif- 
closed teeth. “I ought to know. I’ve 
been at it ten years.’ Oh, the pity of 
it! Ten years of daily practice, and his 
drawing of a pineapple looked like an 
oval piece of linoleum! 

“Oh, yes, I soon learned it,” he said, 
“always was reckoned clever with my 
‘ands when I was in the army. How 
did I learn? Why, by putting up a good 
engraving in front of me, and copying 
of it. But it’s a rotten bad trade—too 
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many atit. I started over at that there 
corner ten years ago. I was by myself 
then, and now there’s five of ’em about. 
The worst of it is, there’s too many of 
these imposters encouraged—them men 
with the boards. They didn’t ought to 
be allowed, the lor ought to stop ’em.” 
Here was professional jealousy at its 
hottest. He denounced “the man with 
boards” with an energy and passion 
that left him perspiring and weak. 
“They can’t dror,” he said with wither- 
ing contempt. “They gets the pictures 
out of the illustrated papers, and traces 
of ’em. Why, a child could do it. You 
must ’ave seen ’em, all old friends—the 
Deserter, that one with the ’andcuffs 
on, you can see it in any band of ’ope. 
Oh, it’s disgustin’. The public oughtn’t 
to encourage ‘em. A set of imposters, 
that’s what they are. Put ’em down 
to a bit of real work with chalks on the 
pavement, and where are they? Why, 
nowhere. If I couldn’t do better, ['d 
go and jump in the cut. The trade’s 
fair spoiled, there’s nothing to be made 
at it now. The other day I only took 
tenpence in a whole afternoon.” 

In spite of this ex-soldier’s pessimis- 
tic view, there are worse trades in Lon- 
don than his. If tenpence in an after- 
noon was a record for dearth, a good 
day would probably yield half-a-crown 
or more, and this in the East-end, re- 
This would be considered af- 
fluence by tens of thousands in the 
poorer districts, but of course a man 


member. 


must “’ave it in him.” 

Still further east, to where tall masts 
are outlined against the sky, and sail- 
of all nations pass along the 
crowded streets. No landscapes here, 
but dramatic scenes of love and war, 
and appeals to the affections. One ar- 
tist had bravely attempted a picture of 
the recent terrible disaster at Black- 
wall. Men, women, children, hats, and 
umbrellas all tossed together 
chaotically in a wild smother of foam- 
The picture had been a 


ors 


were 


ing water. 
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great draw at the time, and apparently 
bears repetition. Another artist, a one- 
legged sailor, had depicted a whale up- 
setting a couple of boats. The man pro- 
fessed to have lost his leg in some ac- 
cident on board a whaler. The whale 
in the picture was sending up two 
streams of white water to a height of 
quite a hundred feet. I asked what the 
whale was spouting up. 

“That, sir,” said the ancient mariner, 
“is ‘ot air an’ mokus.” 

“The whale’s mucous membrane must 
have been wonderfully active.” 

“Aye, it was, sir, and no mistake, 
he said gravely. 

After many conversations with these 
men, I found them unanimous upon 
certain points. They all complained of 
the high price of the chalks—the art 
dealers do not, it appears, allow them 
the usual professional discount; and all 
angrily resented the rivalry of the 
“boardmen.” These innovators are un- 
questionably an inferior their 
work compares very unfavorably with 
that of the pavement-artists. When 
they work in oils they use the material 
in such lavish quantities that the paint- 
ings resemble bas-reliefs. 


” 


race, 


One is struck with the utter lack 
of humor in all the designs of the 


street-artists, which is strange consid- 
ering the quick humorous appreciation 
and ready wit of the lower orders in 
London. The only approach to any- 
thing comic I saw on the flags was a 
drawing of an old man toasting a her- 
tallow candle, 
This was 


ring at the flare of a 
stuck in a ginger-beer bottle. 
labelled “Hard Times.” 
this design several times. 


I came across 
Even these 


humble artists are not exempt from 
plagiarism; publication on the pave- 


The art is 
at its best in landscape, at its weakest 
in portraiture. In the latter depart- 
ment, the Queen, Lord Wolseley, and 
Mr. Gladstone are the most frequent 
victims; but a reference to the title is 


ment carries no copyright. 
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generally necessary for identification. 
The popular mottos are “Many can 
help one.” “Isn't it worth a trifle?” “I 
do this to support my family.” “I am 
entirely self-taught.” The profession is 
not free from the encroachment of 
women. In a busy street in Hackney 
I saw a neatly dressed girl doing Greek 
landscapes, and piles of mackerel in a 
way that left her male rivals hopelessly 
behind. She described herself in fine, 
vigorous chalk writing as “the only 
lady pavement-artist.”. She received 
money in a little Japanese tray, and ac- 
knowledged each contribution with a 
stately bend. There was evidently some 
romantic story here: but in this in- 
stance questions would have been im- 
pertinent; it was a case for a lady-jour- 
nalist. There is professional pride and 
emulation among 'the men, and I really 
believe they try to do their best. The 
street artist is a hybrid creature, half- 
artist, half-mendicant. His best season 
is probably the winter, for many people 
will give from motives of pity seeing 
him stand so patiently in the bitter 
weather. He is always thinly clad, and 
shivers dramatically. But per contra 
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must be reckoned the frequent inter- 
ruptions of rain and snow, and the cost 
of candles in the long dark evenings. 
I have seen one deft worker with a row 
of paraffin lamps arranged like foot- 
lights to illuminate his pictures. 

It was told of tthe late George du 
Maurier that he was once so moved 
with compassion at the miserable ap- 
pearance of one of these men that he 
told him to go and get some hot soup, 
promising to look after the “pitch” in 
the meantime. As soon as the man 
was gone du Maurier rubbed out the 
conventional landscape and the soldiers 
and sailors, and drew a set of society 
pictures in white chalk. The money 
came in at a great rate, and when the 
man returned he had nearly a hat-ful 
to receive. He was grateful, but his 
professional pride was touched. “It’s 
all very well,” he said, “but you don't 
eall this kind of thing art, do you?” 
And with a filthy rag he obliterated the 
masterly drawings in line. If the story 
is not literally true, there is truth in it, 
both as regards Mr. du Maurier’s kind- 
ness of heart and the pavement-ar- 
tist’s point of view. 

J. Deane Hilton. 
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Into the grass I fain would grow 


And know 


What hidden powers, potent ministries, 

What endless hands and lips and tongues and eyes, 
What baffled ecstasies, 

Struggle for utterance in the world below. 

Into the life of leaves above the grass 


I fain would pass, 


And find what sort of regioned angels there 
Twine their entangled hair, 

What obscure nymphs, what dusky Dryades 
Dwell in these ancient trees. 





John Cowper Powys. 
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HOW TIM MORGAN WAS CONVINCED. 


It was an evil day for Glenbaragh 
that saw Pat Sullivan brought up from 
the hurt to the death. 
not the Pat Sullivan, kindly 
man though he was; there were Sulli- 
vans enough on the country-side and 


quarry, It was 


loss of 


to spare, and as Pat had neither wife 
nor child to go hungry for need of him 
there were none to weep. And yet the 
evil came through his death, and in this 
bitter, bleak November 


way. It was 


weather, wet with a spit of sleet 


through the rain, and Father Maurice 
had come in such haste to ease the dy- 


ing man’s last hours that he brought 
neither wrap nor coat, nor even hut, 


but ran across the hillside bareheaded, 
just as he had sat by his study fire; and 
that started the evil. 

For two hours Pat Sullivan lay dying 
Father Maurice 
speaking comfort and strength of spirit 
by his side to the last; two weary hours 
to the wrecked body of Pat Sullivan, 


in his cold hovel with 


and two hours of a cruel creeping chill 
striking in upon the lungs of the watch- 
er, and giving the evil grip and foot- 
hold. 
over Pat Sullivan, and Glenbaragh was 


Two days later the grave closed 


neither the better nor the worse for his 
loss; but the reeking vapor, breast-high 
above the sod, drove home the evil, and 
Father Maurice went to his bed to hgnt 
out, and in the end win, a strong man's 
desperate struggle with death. 

There was little credit to Glenbaragh 


in loving its priest, for all that he 
talked clean-cut home truths from the 
altar, holding his mirror up so that 


warped nature could see itself and be 
For behind the chiding and 
uncompromising 


ashamed. 
the upright 
wrath at sin, there was ever the fath- 
to his children 


pastor’s 


true 
Not 


er’s love and the 


priest’s unhesitating self-sacrifice. 





a man or woman of them all but knew 
that Father Maurice laid 
down his life for his flock’s sake and 


would have 


counted it no loss. So while the fever 
ran high Glenbaragh went softly and 
had 


prayed before, that the evil they dread- 


prayed, as Glenbaragh never 
ed might be turned aside; and it was so 
in part, though evil enough remained. 
Evil enough it was that Glenbaragh, 
ignorant and compacted of men’s pas- 
sions, should be left to its own careless 
devices while their its 
battle; but Bryan 


all a true doctor's autocracy, made that 


priest fought 
Barry, acting with 


evil worse. 

The day had been one of rare warmth 
and every soul in the village who could 
walk had 
passed in review before Father Maur- 


with two legs or a crutch 
ice, as he sat in his porch sunning him- 
self. that old Nitty 
Donohoe, directress and 


It was in vain 
his domestic 
devoted slave for a score of years, vent- 
ed her opinion with unmistakable clear- 
ness. “Bad scran to y’e, Bridget Sulli- 
van—savin’ yer presence, yer Riverence 
—quit prancin’ on the dure-step I whit- 
ed this mornin’. It’s not to clane dure- 
steps the wather goes in your 
childer 
Mickey there slept wid the sow. 


house, 
think 
Get 
away, the lot o’ ye; ye’d think his Riv- 


no, nor ayther—ye'd 


erence was a penny peepshow on sight 
for nothin’. Sure ye’ve no more sinse 
nor Thady’s cow tbat trod on her calf; 
ye’re killin’ his Riverence between ye 
wid yer slobberin’.” 

But Father Maurice would have none 
of her “Let be, Kitty. 
Why, woman, this is more to me than 
all the doctor’s drugs. 

Kitty sniffed. “Faix,” she said, 
poor they'd be if they warnt better nor 


interference. 


Te 


them.” 








Ci sea 
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So for a long time Father Maurice 
had his way. But the reception was 
over, and except for, perhaps, a dozen 
tow-headed gossoons shuffling their toes 
in the mud of the road, Glenbaragh 
had betaken itself to its home when 
Bryan Barry pushed open the door and 
unceremoniously walked in. They had 
faced too many hard scenes of life and 
death, these two, to hold ceremony of 
much account. The little things of life 
drop out of a personal intercourse 
strengthened and made sacred by the 
large. 

“Better?” said the doctor. “Aye, 
but who gave you leave to fritter the 
rain away on a pack of savages,—not 
savages? No, but you rose to the fy 
yamely, and that’s all I wanted to see. 
Sneer at the parish and the priest’s in 
arms? And quite right, too. On the 
whole I’m not sorry you played the 
pastor. Going to rise to that fly, too, 
were you? But give me credit; I 
burked the truth and didn’t say fool. 
No, I’m not sorry you tested yourself, 
for it shows you've grit to bear the 
journey, and after such a bout as yours 
it’s more grit than strength you have 
if you only knew it. What journey? 
Why, yours out of this.” He dropped 
his tone of banter and sat down in 
front of his patient, his elbows on his 
knees and his hands clasped in front of 
him. “Maurice, old friend, it’s a hard 
thing to say, knowing how near your 
people are to your heart, but for Glen- 
baragh’s own sake you must try to 
keep the life God gave you; and that’s 
what you can’t do here. You are too 
much a man and a Christian to fear the 
hearing of the truth. Things have been 
worse than you dreamed of, and there's 
no middle course between a five 
months’ absence somewhere South, and 
—” here Bryan stopped. 

From the first word of serious import 
Father Maurice had sat up, alert and 
watchful; now he broke out: “Bryan, 


Bryan, you mean well, but I can’t. My 


people come first. I can die with them, 
but I can’t desert them.” 

“Desert? Rubbish! See here,” said 
sryan; “you can give them two years 
of imperfect ministration and die, or 
leave them for five months and give 
them twenty years of wise guidance 
afterwards. There’s your choice, and 
there’s no doctor’s whim in it. A nice 
answer you'll give to God, Father 
Maurice: ‘I loved my people so well 
that I died, when I might have lived 
for them.’” 

“But,—but,—is it sure?’ 

Bryan nodded. “I can speak ex cath- 
edra as well as the Church,” he said 
grimly, “and I’m not sure but that my 
ex is sometimes the more cathedra of 
the two. D’ye think your cloth has a 
monopoly of cocksuredness?” 

“But the Bishop?” 

Bryan laughed; the battle was won, 
and he could afford a return to the 
lighter vein. “See here,” and he drew 
a sealed letter from his pocket. “The 
bishop and Lare old friends; why I 
cured him of his gout at Ardnageela 
last May,—Lent came early you know; 
so I've written and told him all about 
“.” 

“My people, Bryan, my people!” 
“Bless me,” said Bryan, “we've settled 
that, though, faith, 1 hope some maa 
with a head on his shoulders takes 
them in charge. We've a mixed lot of 
humanity in Glenbaragh, and God for- 
give us.” 

Ané thus it came about that the day 
which saw Pat Sullivan brought up 
from the quarry hurt to the death was 
an evil one for Gleubaragh. 

A still more evil one it was for Tim 
Morgan, who farmed what had been 
Moynan’s holding. Two years before 
Tim Morgan had drifted into Glenbar- 
agh with a shrewd brain, a pair of 
strong arms, a will to work, an eye to 
a bargain, and a few pounds in his 
pocket, an accumulation of assets 
which is no light capital when backed 























with health, and Tim was no patient of 
Bryan Barry. A black Northerner, al- 
though a Catholic, could be no favorite 
in Glenbaragh. In no similar limited 
number of square has nature 
packed so many rampant antagonisms 
as in those which make up the four prov- 
inces, and of all the antagonisms that 
of North and South is the keenest. But 
Glenbaragh suited Tim Morgan for all 
its forlorn wildness and hungry soil, 
and, shutting his eyes to the antagon- 
isms, he bided in Glenbaragh and pros- 


miles 


pered. 

He worked first for six 
herd to one of the country squires; then 
for a year as a caitle-jobber, doing well 
for himself with his few pounds of cap- 
ital and hard Northern wit to back it. 
Then Mary Donohoe (own niece to 
Father Maurice’s Kitty) crossed his 
path and Tim Morgan cast about in his 
mind how he m.ght come by a home of 
his own, not over large, but big enough 


months as 


for two,—and the rest. 

For all Glenbaragh’s poverty nowhere 
in Ireland is the racial love of the 
homestead more deeply planted, and 
but for Moynan’s eviction Tim Morgan 
might have seen pretty Mary’s hair 
turn gray, and the light die out of her 
eyes, before a suitable farm came in 
his way. 

To be sure what was left of Moynan’s 
holding did not quite come up to his 
ideal. Two or three years’ neglect had 
run down the land even before a sea- 
son’s fallow and a_ caretaker’s mis- 
management had left the fields a wild- 
erness. To make Moynan’s holding 
pay meant work, and though Tim Mor- 
gan had no fear of work, he knew 
enough of the Land-League and its 
ways to think twice, aye and thrice, be- 
fore entering on an evicted farm. 

In his perplexity he laid the case be- 
fore Father Maurice and found a sym- 
pathetic listener. “Keep your mind 
easy, Tim, but make no move for the 
present. An honest man has a right to 
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earn an honest living on God’s earth. 
Wait till Monday before you go to the 
squire, and until then don’t so much as 
look at Moynan’s holding. Evil guile 
must be met with innocent guile, and 
when I say yea in a just cause (and 
please God I never will in another) I'd 
like to see the man in Glenbaragh who 
will say nay! Wait, I till after 
Sunday’s chapel.” 

Glenbaragh never knew how these 
things were managed. Certainly no 
hint ever fell from the lips of Father 
Maurice. If their love to God and the 
Church that brought God’s mercy near- 
er to them, would not bring his people 
to chapel, then no idle curiosity of his 
sowing would induce an attendance. 
But it was none the less true that if 
ever Father Maurice had weighty mat- 
ters to speak of after mass, Glenbaragh 
knew it, and Glenbaragh was there to 


say, 


hear. 

Thus it followed that on the Sunday 
after Tim Morgan’s visit to the parson- 
age the grey walls were packed from 
north to south, and the aisles filled with 
kneeling man who 
knows his well-conned 


worshippers. A 
people like a 
book wastes no time on vague generali- 
ties. When the time came for Father 
Maurice to speak his mind, he spoke it 
with unerring directness and with the 
solemnity of one upon whom is the bur- 
den of the cure of souls. There was 
much evil abroad, he said: men setting 
up man’s law and trampling upon 
God’s; and perverting to evil and crim- 
inal uses that right of 
which God had set up as a bond be- 
twixt man and man; the letting loose 
of cruelty and lawlessness, not 
upon their fellow creatures, but upon 
God’s dumb and debasing 


thereby the holiness of Christianity to 


intercourse 


alone 
creation, 


a savage barbarism; the arrogant es- 
tablishment of interference 
which forbade a man to gain his hon- 
est bread by tilling land left derelict 
by incompetency, neglect, or wilful fol- 


a lawless 
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ly. Let such things (and the silence 
that was almost an agony of suspense 
fell upon the listeners) be given no foot- 
hold in Glenbaragh. Woe, woe, inevit- 
able woe to him who sets God’s law of 
defiance, who 


man’s brotherhood at 


tears down God's altar of peace anil 
good-will and rears in its place a devil’s 
worship of strife, outrage and murder- 
ous passion! 

That in outline was Father Maurice’s 
message, and three days later, when 
men heard that Tim Morgan was the 
new tenant of Moynan’s holding, there 
raised in objection. 


was no _ voice 


“Sure,” said Glenbaragh, “it was the 
divil’s own shame to have a fine bit o’ 
poisonin’ the 
An’ if Morgan 


pretty 


land runnin’ to waste, 


naybors wid its weeds. 
was a black Northern, why 
Mary Donohoe ’ud consecrate a worse 
him! 


man nor 


Moynan’s mouth was more to him nor 


Moynan—musha, but 


wife an’ child; he got no more nor his 
an’ Heaven 
So Tim Morgan married Mary 
that 


desarts, send him no 
worse!” 
Donohoe with no thought any 
death save his or hers could bring them 
evil. 

For two Sundays after Father Maur- 
ice went south, Glenbaragh was served 
by a neighboring curate whe adhered 
strictly to the duties of his office, doing 
than was re- 


nor less 


Then came Father Foy, 


neither more 
quired of ‘him. 
six 


fresh from Maynooth, to take a 


months’ charge, or wntil such time as 
Father Maurice returned. 

Now while all Glenbaragh held their 
pastor in unfailing reverence and love, 
it was as much because of the office as 
the man; for, if the man dignified the 
office, the office in a sense glorified 
the 


boy, narrow-eyed 


man. Thus when a sullen-faced 
thin-lipped, an- 
nounced himself as Father 
bore, for all his youth, an indescribable 


authority; the robe of the priesthood 


and 


Foy, he 


was the robe of power. 
Born in the Mayo bogs, of a long line 
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of cotter parents, Martin Foy brought 


to his ministry a hereditary narrow- 
ness. For generations the Foys had 


intermarried with Foys, growing poor- 
er and poorer as their original holdings 
were cut up into inadequate plots, up- 
on which clustered the ever-increasing 
descendants. Except to migrate to 
England at harvest-time as one of a 
cattle-like herd, a Foy rarely set foot 
beyond his own barony. Illiterate and 
untaught, his groove in life, both in 
thought and action, was of the narrow- 
est. Progress there was none. Misery 
was endured patiently, and even the 
periodical famines, hardly separable 
from the growth of population with an 
unexpanding area of production, were 
faced with apathy. Misfortunes were 
but 
and from generations of sorrow no self- 
help was learned. Now and then the 
far-off would 


drift across even the wild Foy country 


many, they brought no lessons; 


bruitings of agitation 
and stir up a vague, unreasoning, un- 


comprehending resentment. <A_ blind 
rage, against, they scarcely knew what, 
would waken and strike out desperate- 
ly at whatever lay nearest, as_ blind, 
Then would 


follow some terrible vindication of the 


unreasoning rage will. 
law, and in its face the rage would be- 
come an agony of impotent irritation, 
and then die out, at least on the sur- 
face. 
Save Martin Foy 


might have lived and died in his own 


for an accident 
country, as ignorant and unlettered as 
his fathers; but as a lad he had caught 
the kindly fancy of one of the great la- 
dies in his district, and by her had been 
educated and led upwards from the na- 
tional school to Maynooth, and on into 
the priesthood. Linked with his hered- 
itary narrowness was a conception of 
his office never dreamed of by such hu- 
The 
Chureh, argued Martin Foy, is one, a 


mility as that of Father Maurice. 


Catholic entity; and the spiritual pow- 
ers and privileges of its ministers are 
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without degree, since the power of the 
highest is only his in virtue of his un- 
ion with the Church, and the union of 
the humblest member is as absolute. 
Therefore, contended Martin in the si- 
lence of his soul, and ignoring the 
weight which attaches to G2cumenical 
Councils, the infallibility of the Head 
of the Church on earth and that of the 
curate of Glenbaregh are co-existeut 
and co-equal; a magnificent conception, 
and one only requiring a suitable field 
for application to produce great results. 
Truly it was an evil day for Glenbar- 
agh that saw Pat Sullivan done to 
death. 

The first two weeks were amply filled 
with the airing of Maynooth learning. 
That Martin Foy was, after a fashion, 
a scholar, was true, for it is Maynooth’s 
way to turn out its men scholars; but it 
is also true that this scholarship was 
Glenbaragh, 
to Father Maurice's 


an amazement to accus- 


tomed as it was 
simple ministrations and 
prehension of human ways and their 
Fortunately comprehension is 


subtle com- 


sorrow. 
not always necessary for appreciation, 
summed up the 
declared: 


and 
general opinion 
“Faith he’s a fine man for all his boy's 
undher- 


Kitty Donohoe 


when she 


years; for divil a bit of me 


stands a word he says.” 

Martin 
Foy made The 
story of Moynan’s eviction had come to 


Father 
understood. 


Presently, ‘however, 


himself 


his ears, garbled doubtless and embel 
lished by some shrewd gossip who had 
guessed which way lay the sympathies 
of Father Foy. A deepening of certain 
shadows here, a touching up of certain 
others there, a few high lights added 
by a fervent imagination, and the pic- 
ture was changed; but it would have 
taken a much nicer sense of the eternal 


verities than that possessed by a hot- 


headed Glenbaragh peasant to con- 
vince the artist of a lie. 
The first public references were 


vague and of general application; 2 
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ill-conditioned 
more 


denunciation of 
amounting to no 


mere 
land-hunger, 
than a condemnation of the iniquity of 
paying rent for land from whica an- 
other had been ousted for not paying it. 
It was, as it were, the laying down of 
a foundation-principle; the structure of 
effective works was as yet undefined. 
If six months’ peace had laid Tim 
Morgan's fears to sleep, they slumbered 
lightly; for after Father Martin's third 
sermon it was with a silent tongue and 
a troubled heart that he made his way 
down between the straggling cottages 
of the village to the boreen leading to 
holding. Black were, he 
thought, cast upon him as he passed, 
fellows of Glenbaragh held 
If he loitered, those 


his looks 
and his 
aloof from 
behind fell 
pace, those in front still held their dis- 
the 


him. 
back: if he increased his 
There mistaking 
significance of the isolation: in his own 


tance. was no 
eyes he was already a marked man. 
As he leaned against the turfed mud 
fence bounding his farm, and reckoned 
up the changes six months’ labor had 
wrought upon the wreck left by Moy- 
bitter wrath 
the fields 


nan’s neglect, a awoke 


within him. His all say in 
before him; not alone his all of capital, 
but the very years of his life were sunk 
in those tilled fields, since they stood 
for the results of his early manhood’s 
toil. Beyond them and the 
stock upon them he owned nothing in 


They were his all of 


tireless 


the wide world. 
hope, the very food of life; and as the 
bitterness grew into a_ passion, Tim 
Morgan swore that, as they were hon- 
estly come by and honestly owned, so, 
by the Lord who made him, they 
should be firmly held in the face of all 
Then 
the passion came a revulsion. 
The country- 


the heels of 
He was 


Glenbaragh. upon 
a fool to look for sorrow. 
side knew it was nothing but drunken 
incompetence and neglect that had un- 
housed the Moynans; there was noth- 
ing of politics or the League's policy in 
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the eviction; Father Martin would nev- 
er set neglect and whiskey higher than 
honest labor and steady thrift. So he 
told himself, yet, for all his smoother 
thoughts, Tim Morgan gave God thanks 
that Mary had not been in chapel that 
day. 

Whether it is true that the neighbors 
really held aloof that week as he sup- 
posed, or whether the daily labor on 
his farm held ‘him apart from them, no 
word of gossip drifted down from the 
But the very silence seemed to 
threat, and upon one 
contrived that 
Mary should 


village. 
Tim Morgan a 
pretext or another he 
the following Sunday 
again be absent from chapel. 

That it was the Sunday before Christ- 
mas accounted in part for the crowd of 
worshippers, but Tim knew in his heart 
that something more than the sacred- 
ness of the day had worked upon men’s 
minds to bring so many together and 
from over such a wide area. Glen- 
baragh, Glenbaragh-beg, Mucklish, and 
even far-off Kilmalure, were all repre- 
sented. There were fishers from the 
hamlets dotted in every sheltered bay 
round the coast, substantial farmers 
holding the better and broader fields of 
the lower hill-slopes, cotters from the 
upper wild hill-ranges, men whose lives 
were one long struggle with iron-hand- 
ed nature. No class and no district was 
unrepresented. 

It was natural that at such a season 
the pivot of the sermon should be 
peace; but it was ominous that it was 
peace on the negative side. 

Peace was well enough. 
Martin Foy, Iam come not to 
peace but a sword. Peace on earth, 
aye, but that was to men of good-will. 
Let them see to it that men of evil pur- 
poses, supplanters of their neighbors, 
land-grabbers trading upon the misfor- 
tunes of their brethren, and such like 
evil-doers had little of ease and peace, 
lest all be partakers in the wickedness. 
“The sword is not for you,” he went on; 


But, quoted 
bring 
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“the sword is for the Church to wield, 
so that if there be no repentance, there 
may, if need, be a cutting off for all 
eternity. For youitis to see that you 
have no dealings with such a one, neith- 
er buying nor selling, traffic nor barter, 
whether in fair or market or across 
your shop counters. Speak no word to 
him within doors or without, whether 
in wrath or in kindness, until he is con- 
vinced of the evil of his ways and 
shows repentence by his works. If 
there be such a man in Glenbaragh, let 
him depart whence he came; the sooner 
Glenbaragh is quit of him the better. 
But until that day comes you know 
your duty.” 

If at the first there had 
doubt as to the application of the text, 
the sweeping denunciatory gesture to- 
wards where Tim Morgan sat left none 
at the last. For so young a man Mar- 
tin Foy had certainly marked skill in 
conveying his opinions, and the easy 
assumption of the the 
Church’s anathema had carried convic- 
tion where without it there would have 
been doubt. The priest of the day is 
the priest of power, and Father Maur- 
ice, six weeks gone from Glenbaragh, 
was forgotten. 

As the preacher struck the real key- 
note of his discourse, Tim Morgan fold- 
ed his arms and set himself to listen, 
conscious that the eyes of all were 
gradually being drawn towards him. 
Never once did the of his 
face quail, neither at the threatening 
of the Church’s wrath, nor at the final, 
almost personal denunciation. When 
the end came, and there was such a si- 
lence as lies in the shadow of death, the 
first man to break it, the first man to 
leave his seat, was Tim Morgan. As 
he rose there was a pushing of benches 
this way and that by those behind him, 
and a shrinking right and left, leaving 
a clear lane straight to the chapel door. 
His path was cleared for him, and with 
the same silence about him, the same 


been any 


sword of 


sternness 
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set sternness on his face, he passed on 
and out, already a pariah and an out- 
cast. 

A fierce turmoil of passion was astir 
in his heart as he made his way 
through the village in the wintry sun- 
light; hot angry rebellion against the 
injustice dealt out to him, gnawing fear 
lest the evil of it should touch Mary, 
stern determination to hold his own 
come what might. In the last thought 
his wife was the weak spot; how could 
he even tell her what threatened? Had 
he had but himself to fear for, he 
would have faced all Glenbaragh with 
a light heart, but Mary,—if they should 
touch Mary; and at the thought Tim 
Morgan halted stock-still on the road 
with teeth and hands clenched, groan- 
ing in an agony of presentiment. Then 
the sense of injustice grew upon him 
again, hardening him and stirring anew 
the impotent wrath. 

Tim need not have fretted over how 
to face his wife with news of the cloud 
that overshadowed them. Kitty Dono- 
hoe had spared him the pain. 

Since men are not so unlike but that 
a shrewd woman can argue from one 
to the other, Kitty’s knowledge of 
Father Maurice told her that Martin 
Foy had something on his mind. And 
as there is, after all, a vast deal of hu- 
man nature in the clergy, whether 
priests or parsons, a few judicious re- 
marks suggested by twenty years’ ex- 
perience brought out the purport of the 
Sunday’s sermon. Had Father Foy 
known of the relationship between Kit- 
ty and the wife of the man he was 
about to denounce, he might have been 
more reticent; but in his ignorance he 
spoke out more roundly, and as one 
with authority. Doubtless his outspok- 
enness had a purpose, for there was no 
greater gossip from Youghal to Tralee 
than Kitty Donohoe, which perhaps ac- 
counted for the full chapels on the days 
of important pronouncements. 

When the truth was out, rarely has 
222 
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woman been more perplexed than Kit- 
ty, and for the four days until the Sun- 
day she bore the burden of her doubt, 
her sympathies being the playthings of 
uncertainty. The woman, Mary Mor- 
gan, was her own brother’s child, and 
blood-kindred counted for a good deal 
with Kitty Donohoe. But if kinship 
drew her one way, the Church drew 
her in the opposite direction. To her, 
too, there had been the talk of the 
sword, and a half-veiled threat of de- 
nial of confession; and upon a peasant 
a more potent influence could hardly 
work. In the end the Church won, on 
a compromise worthy of a sophistical 
Jesuit. Kitty would see her niece the 
Sunday morning before the Church had 
laid down its law and closed her lips. 
Sure it was no sin, she told herself, to 
break a law before it was made. 
The two women were at the 
opening into the boreen as Tim re- 
turned from chapel, and at the sight of 
the elder his heart took comfort. The 
women were going to stand by Mary 
he said to himself, and where the wom- 
en go, faith there’s few Irishmen won't 
But as he drew near he could 
The elder 
the 
eyes 


gate 


follow! 
see that all was not well. 
woman stood without the gate, 
younger within, and in Mary’s 
there was such a light of battle as Tim 
had never dreamed existed in such a 
gentle nature. 

Kitty, with her fists on her hips and 
the corners of her mouth drawn down, 
faced her niece. “Then it’s not man's 
curse that’s upon ye, Mary Morgan, 
but God’s,” she cried; “and sure nay- 
ther you nor the land-robber down the 
road there'll ever prosper. I kem 
here—” 

“You kem here,’ and the bitterness 
of Mary’s tone must have sunk deeper 
than the hardness of the words. “Who 
bid ye come here to curse your own 
An’ as to that same 


flesh and blood? 
curse, if Father Maurice wor here he'd 
tell ye it wor the devil’s curse, and nay- 
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ther God’s nor man’s; an’ such like fly 
home and roost, so they do. Oh! it’s 
not me ye’d curse? It’s Tim, my man? 
There spoke tue woman that never had 
a man to curse (an’ God help him if she 
had), a woman that didn’t know that a 
wife ’ud take God’s curse on her sooner 
nor a shadda’d touch her man. Done 
wid me, are ye? That’s aisy seen, or 
ye’d never talk o’ Tim to Tim’s wife as 
ye’ve done.” 

A man may have the courage of a 
Leonidas and yet fight shy of a wom- 
an’s tongue. Little blame to Tim Mor- 
gan that he found the last fifty yards 
of the boreen a hundred long. But loit- 
er as he would, the end of the way 
came. With all a man’s feeble effort to 
evade the inevitable and disguise the 
glaring, he began: “It’s a kind woman 
ye are, Missis Donohoe.” 

“Eighya, man, quit talkin’ or talk 
sense.”” Kitty Donohoe was in no mood 
to be appeased by brevet rank. “Go 
home out of this to yer black North, 
you an’ yer woman here; Glenbaragh 
wants to see nayther wan nor other o’ 
ye, an’ worse may come av ye stay.” 

The suave look died out of Morgan’s 
face and in its place there came the set 
sternness which had fronted the whole 
chapel. “So that’s the way the wind 
sets, an’ she yer own flesh? Go—nay- 
ther for you, nor Glenbaragh chapel an’ 
steeple! An’ what's more, it’s a quare 
Christ’s priest that sets black blood 
boilin’ between me an’ me naybors. I'd 
best say no more lest I say too much, 
but by the blessin’ o’ God we've a right 
to be here, an’ wid the blessin’ o’ God 
we'll stay. Come in, Mary honey; av 
Kitty Donohoe is done wid us, we're 
don wid Kitty Donohoe. There’s more 
than us has the loss.” 

That was the beginning of sorrows, 
though for a full month the antagon- 
ism felt on all sides was passive and 
negative, rather than active and overt. 
It was an environment of which, as it 


were, they were sensible on the least 
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motion, but as yet it was outside of 
their lives and only found for the seek- 
ing, not thrust upon them. So long as 
they remained within the four corners 
of their holding and sought no compan- 
jionship but their own, their lives were 
unchanged. Let them stir abroad, let 
them put in force the law of mutual de- 
pendence, and the antagonism thrust 
them back upon themselves. 

Tim Morgan found it first at Muck- 
lish fair. Hitherto his known experi- 
ence as herd and cattle-jobber had 
made him a man in request, even when 
he himself was neither buyer nor seller, 
and many a failing bargain had been 
closed on his opinion. But now as he 
walked Mucklish from end to end, a 
silence went with him. Had he carried 
the plague men could not have shunned 
him more rigorously. At his approach 
the babble of barter ceased, and in 
twos and threes the knots of men broke 
up, leaving him alone. Once he turned 
upon a stranger with a question, and 
the man drove off his beast in haste, 
giving no heed. Again, he stooped 
above a pen of sheep, running his fin- 
gers through the fleece, and the owner 
swung round on his heel and left him 
by the pen alone. In Thady Sullivan’s 
public-house the dozen men drinking 
at the bar left in a body as he entered, 
and though Thady served him, as the 
law compelled him to do, it was in 
dead silence and with a black scowl on 
his face. During five hours in Muck- 
lish no man spoke to him,and he 
walked through the press of men as 
much alone as the dead in Glenbaragh 
graveyard. 

An active antagonism with a possibil- 
ity of retort would have been easier 
borne, but no one lifted a finger, and 
whatever curses there were, were un- 
der the breath. 

That day Mary, too, learned for the 
first time that she was thrust out of 
the world. She had gone to Nat Hal- 
loran’s shop for bread, and asked, as 
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was her wont, for little crippled Molly, 
the one soft spot in a heart hardened 
by the very need to withstand the ne- 
cessities of others. “God save ye, Nat; 
an’ how’s Molly standin’ out the cowld? 
Winter’s hard on us all, but it’s cruel 
on the like’s o’ her.” 

Had there been others in the shop 
Halloran would have bid her begone 
where her breath was wanted, but they 
were alone, and the memory of many 
kindnesses shown Molly pressed sore 
upon him. “God help ye, Mary Mor- 
gan,” he said, slowly; “but y’ve more 
need o’ pity nor crippled Molly. Don’t 
ye know it’s more nor I’m worth to 
even talk to you, let alone sell ye any- 
thin’ for the money there in your hand? 


In the Saints’ name show us a last 
kindness and go home.” 
Mary looked at him uncomprehend- 


ingly. “I’m stupid, Mr. Halloran,” she 
said; “will ye spake plainer?” 

“Plainer,” he said, “wasn’t it plain 
enough? Aren’t ye boycott, woman, for 
the takin’ 0’ Moynan’s land?” Then as 
there was the sound of a foot on the 
doorstep: “Will ye begone as I bid ye 
now? Sure I nayther buy nor sell wid 
the likes o’ ye.” 

Dazed and confounded Mary turned 
to face a woman of the village, a neigh- 
bor of a score of years. “God save us,” 
she cried to her, “‘what does it mane, at 
all at all?” 

The other made no answer but called 
across her: “I'll come back when the 
company’s to my likin’, Nat Halloran. 
What I am lookin’ for can wait;” and 
she turned and left. 

It was the man who 
cry. “What mane?” he 
bitterly. “Go buy loaf from 
Brady beyond and find out;” and then 
he, too, turned his back on the outcast 


the 
said 


answered 
does it 
your 


wife. 

Without the 
road and putting down her pence on 
Brady’s counter cried: “A yesterday’s 
loaf av’ ye plaze, an’ quick.” 


a word Mary crossed 
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“I’ve ne’er a wan,” was the curt an- 
sSwer. 

“The day before’s, then.” 

“T’ve ne’er a wan.” 

“Any bread, Brady man; would ye 
have me starve?” 

The man squared his elbows on 
the counter. “Aye,” he said, “starve 
an’ be damned to you; what do I care? 
an’ now y’ve the last word, an’ can 
go.” 

Thus things went on for a full month, 
the rigid belt of isolation which sur- 
rounded them never relaxing, a month 
that left its mark on Mary Morgan in 
the lines under the eyes and the whit- 
ening of the lips. She was in no con- 
dition to stand the hourly fret and 
struggle, and the burden of them told 
upon her heavily. As she failed daily 
and the hunted look settled in her eyes, 
Tim Morgan’s heart grew bitter in its 
despair; but for the very necessities of 
life’s sake he set his face like a flint 
and made no sign. Through these 
weeks Bryan Barry was the only man 
in Glenbaragh who set the boycott at 
defiance, and through him their house- 
hold needs were supplied. For this 
crime against the will of the commun- 
ity any one else would have suffered 
as they suffered, but Glenbaragh had 
too large a need of Bryan Barry to 
treat him with contumely. 

When he heard of the attitude as- 
sumed by Father Foy he had promptly 
called upon him, only to be as prompt- 
ly bid to mind his own business. “If 
you have an ulcer to deal with,” said 
the priest, “what do you do? Clean it 
out and get rid of it? Stick to your ul- 
cers; I'll stick to mine.” 

Things went on, as I have said, on the 
lines of passive exclusion for a full 
month. Then came a change, dating 
from the day on which Father Foy re- 
fused to receive Mary Morgan at con- 
“Begane, woman,” he said, 
to hear him. 


fession. 
and there were a dozen 
“How dare yeu bring an unrepented 
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mortal sin to God? And what is theft 
of a man’s right to his land but mortal 
sin? Let you and Timothy Morgan see 
to yourselves. A month you've had 
your warning. Beware that God’s jus- 
tice does not strike you. and yours be- 
fore another month passes.” 

They were in the chapel porch at the 
time, and as his words, so like a curse, 
came home to her, Mary put out her 
hands, and groping like one blind, 
steadied herself against the wall. 
“Would ye cut me off from God,” she 
cried, “an’ me time comin’ so near 
hand?” 

“'Tis your sin cuts you off, woman, 
not I,” answered Martin Foy sternly. 
“Put the blame where the blame lies;” 
and he turned on his heel. 

How she got home Mary never knew, 
and the worse that might have been 
and the worse that had been predicted 
might have come solemnly enough had 
not some woman, kindlier than the rest, 
told Bryan Barry that there was work 
for him to do at Morgan’s holding. 
Nursing and sedatives saved her after 
a night’s uncertainty, and the evil was 
staved off, as Bryan told himself, for 
a time. 

As he left the cottage next morning, 
a piece of paper fastened on the door 
caught his eye. A glance at the sketch 
on the top told him its purport. Orig- 
inal artists were none too common in 
Glenbaragh, and perhaps Bryan’s pro- 
fession should know a coffin at sight as 
well as another. Saying nothing to 
Tim Morgan he tore it down and made 
his way quietly to the Constabulary 
Barracks. 

The sergeant was alone in the mess- 
room as Bryan entered, closing the 
door behind him. “Morning,” he said 
briskly. “Aye, Mary? Oh, yes, she’s 
safe this time, poor thing. I suppose,” 
he went on, “if I tell you a thing un- 
officially it goes no further? It touches 
a patient, you see, and I have my duty 
to do as you have yours.” 


“Right, Doctor; sure I can trust you 
not to put me in a box with the Inspec- 
tor.” 

“Then keep your eye on Morgan’s; 
there’s bloody work promised. Captain 
Moonlight put a threat upon him last 
night. I have the paper in my pocket 
and there it stays, for you won’t see an 
inch to swear by. As to Tim Morgan, 
I’ll give him a hint myself. Oh, it’s all 
regular,” and Barry laughed bitterly, 
“all regular, coffin, skull, and the rest 
of it; so keep your eyes open in your 
own way. I'll take the back way home 
for Morgan’s sake; no one saw me 
come in, and in this country the police 
need no advertisement.” 

Bryan Barry did not allow night to 
fall before carrying out his promise. 
Leaving the cottage that afternoon he 
took Tim Morgan by the arm and drew 
him out to the boreen. “Tim,” he said, 
“I’m no man to imagine danger, so 
when I bid you watch your own shad- 
ow, you'll know I mean it. Set no foot 
outside your door in the dusk; if a 
knock comes after dark, bolt your door 
the firmer and answer through the pan- 
el; put shutters on your window, and 
see they’re tight by sundown. You're 
no coward, but it’s a poor sign to run 
needless risks; and remember you'll 
soon have two lives to live and work 
for instead of one. But that it would 
ruin your farm, I’d bid you lock the 
door behind the two of you until Fath- 
er Maurice is home. My God, but it’s 
a sore heart he’d have if he knew the 
mind of Glenbaragh this day! Now go 
back to Mary, and don’t forget my 
words. Good evening, Sergeant; Mrs, 
Morgan’s hearty; and Tim knows how 
to look after her.”’ 

“How can I lave it, sir?” cried Tim 
when the Sergeant had passed by. 
“Sure it’s my all, an’ outside of it I’ve 
nayther bite nor sup for Mary. As 
well be shot down as die in a ditch or 
driven into the Union beyant. I can’t 
lave, I can’t, an’ I won’t.” He raised 
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his clenched fists above him, shaking 
them fiercely. 

“May God in heaven send—” 

Bryan stopped him. “Hush, man; 
curse for curse works no good in this 
world. Let them be, only watch.” 

“What wor you and the doctor col- 
loguing about so long?” asked Mary 
when Tim had gone slowly back. 

“Sure he was tellin’ me o’ Father 
Maurice,” he answered promptly; “an’ 
that’s no lie,” he added under his 
breath. 

Thenceforward evil trod on the heels 
of evil. First Morgan’s one rick was 
burned, and in the shadows thrown by 
the glare the police saw two other 
shadows move into the blackness of 
the night to be lost in the gloom of the 
hills. Five days later his sheep were 
slaughtered, and so hacked and mauled 
as to be mere offal. Then came a sec- 
ond notice more violent than the first, 
and this time it was Tim Morgan him- 
self who found it, and within the week 
two shots were fired at him in the dusk 
hard by where Denis Sullivan had 
killed Donohoe; but of this Mary was 
told no word. 

Time and again he had urged her to 
go North to his brother’s cottage until 
the storm should blow over. He could 
alone, he said; but 
“You're 


she 


an’ 


face it best 
steadily refused. 
I’m yours,” was all her answer; “an’ 
plaze God, we'll bide together. Sure 
it ’ud kill me even to dhrame of what 
might be, an’ me not with you.” 

At every blow Tim Morgan stiffened 
his will the firmer, hardening his heart 
against the agony of terror in Mary’s 
white face; and she, on her part, said 
no word of weakness. 

The crisis came one day in March. 


mine, 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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As Tim was spading in his first pota- 
toes, Mary came the newly- 
turned ground, her face whiter than 
her apron, and an ugly light ablaze in 
her eyes. In one hand she held a piece 
of broken firepeat, the other was hid in 
the folds of her dress. As she came be- 
side her husband she held out her hand 
palm upwards. “What's this, Tim?” 
she said. “What's it for?’ and her 
voice had gone thin and weak as 


across 


she 
spoke. 

It was not much to look at, but at the 
sight Tim Morgan turned an ashy grey 
under his bronze and fell to quaking. 
“My God in heaven, Mary,” he groaned, 
“has it come to this! Where did ye find 
it, honey?’ 

“What is it?’ she repeated shrilly; 
“what does it mane? Tell me, Tim.” 

He took it from her hand and turned 
it over with shaking fingers. “It’s dy- 
namite,” he said “dynamite 
sapped an’ ready; and it manes—mur- 
der.” 

“Aye,” cried Mary, “so I thought.” 
Her voice ran up into a scream; “them 
I’ve lived with all my days ’ud kill the 
mother and the child unborn. It 
dropped from a turf as I broke it for- 
ninst the fire.” She burst into wild 
sobs as she gripped Morgan round the 
arms. “Sure I can't 

can’t stand it. To 
saw the 


slowly, 


neck with her 
stand it, Tim, I 
murder me child or 
light! Sure devils in hell could do no 
worse. The land’s not worth a life, 
Tim; let the cowards have their way; 
sure if we’ve wan another an’ peace 
we can face cowld an’ hunger.” 

And with his arms around his shiver- 
ing wife and the dynamite cartridge 
still clutched in his grip, Tim Morgan 
was at last convinced of his errors. 

Hamilton Drummond, 


ever it 
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LAMENNAIS.* 


It is well-nigh half a century since 
Félicité de Lamennais passed away. 
Perhaps the time has at last come 
when it is possible fairly to estimate 
him and his work. That is the task at- 
tempted by Mr. William Gibson, in his 
recently published book, which is the 
immediate occasion of my writing this 
paper. It is a volume marked by 
many high qualities, not the least con- 
spicuous of them being originality of 
thought and candor of statement. Mr. 
tibson sees things with his own eyes, 
and tells us exactly what he sees. He 
is “Nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri.” He seeks to serve no cause, 
no party. On every page of his book— 
whether or no we agree with what we 
read there—we cannot fail to discern 
the impress of sincerity and truth. He 
writes, of course, with a deep sym- 
pathy for the great and unhappy gen- 
ius who is his immediate subject. 
Such sympathy is an essential of a 
good biography. But he does not 
write as an apologist. He selected 
Lamennais as the central figure in his 
study, because he judges—and rightly 
-—_in Lamennais we see more fully and 
clearly than in anyone else, the work- 
ing of the spiritual forces of the times. 
More fully and clearly than in De 
Maistre, or Boland, or Chateaubriand, 
or Comte—all true representatives and 
exponents of the Zeitgeist. In Lamen- 
nais he well observes a “severe and 
ruthless logic, a by no means scanty 
fund of cynicism and a somewhat pro- 
nounced development of the critical 
faculty, were strangely mingled with 
a wild and stormy temperament: a 
temperament in which daring persist- 
ent energy was often broken down by 


**'The Abbe de Lamennais and the Liberal 
Catholic Movement in France,’’ by the Hon. 
W. Gibson. 


uncouth, almost incomprehensible at- 
tacks of exaggerated melancholy, ex- 
plaining at once the value and deep 
pathos of his life.’ The pathos of 
Lamennais’s life is evident enough. The 
value is not so evident. What I pro- 
pose to do is, first, briefly to sketch his 
career, and then to indicate its real sig- 
nificance. 

Félicité de Lamennais was born on 
June 19, 1782, at St. Malo, in the house 
which is now No. 3 Rue St. Vincent. 
The family name was really Robert; 
and it was his father, Pierre-Louis 
Robert, a considerable shipowner, who 
added to it the designation “de la Men- 
nais’—which is a Breton word mean- 
ing mountain—on being ennobled by 
Louis XVI. in 1788. That honor was 
bestowed at the request of the Estates 
of Brittany, in recognition of Pierre- 
Louis’s many public-spirited acts, and, 
especially, of his feeding the poor of St. 
Malo at his own expense during a fam- 
ine. Félicité—the name was commonly 
abbreviated among his intimates into 
Féli—was the fourth of six children, 
and was from his birth puny and fra- 
gile. “Of an extraordinary vivacity, 
resulting from a nervous excitable tem- 
perament, he was in childhood domin- 
eering, irritable, and subject to fits of 
anger, which very often ended by faint- 
ing. He kept aloof from other children 
and rarely joined their games; a vague 
feeling of superiority seemed to incline 
him to solitude.” Truly, “the child is 
father of the man.” When he was sev- 
en years old he lost his mother, and in 
after life he used to say that the only 
two things he could remember about 
her were her saying her rosary and her 
playing on the violin. It is stated by 
members of his family that after his 
mother’s death he became still more 
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sad and reserved; breaking, however, 
through the monotony and gloom of his 
existence by unexpected outbursts of 
self-assertion. The fever of those times 
of Revolution crept into his blood; and 
as he grew into youth and early man- 
hood the license of thought and action 
which characterized the period, infect- 
ed his mind and stained his life. But 
in all that tract of years religion was 
also silently working upon him. Pierre- 
Louis, though outwardly conforming to 
revolutionary anti-Christianity still ad- 
hered in secret to the Catholic creed, 
and practised the Catholic worship. 
“Had any of his Republican friends 
been present on certain days in a small 
upper room in the Hotel de la Mennais, 
they would have been somewhat taken 
aback by the unexpected picture which 
would have presented itself to them. 
There, in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, they would have seen a group of 
kneeling worshippers, from time to 
time timorously glancing around or 
starting at the slightest movement in 
the street below, while in their midst, 
standing before an improvised altar, a 
non-juring priest was saying Mass. 
They might have noticed one of the 
sons of the house, Jean-Marie, perform- 
ing the office of server, while his young- 
er brother, Féli, sat by the door and 
listened anxiously for the slightest 
sound.” 

In 1804, Félicité’s elder brother, Jean, 
who, from the first, had given proofs 
of ardent piety and a strong sacerdotal 
vocation, was ordained priest; and the 
same year Félicité made his First Com- 
He was then of the age of 
In 1807 we find the broth- 
the 
few 


munion. 
twenty-two. 
ers at a small country house of 
family’s in the Breton woods, a 
miles from Dinan, called La Chénaie— 
The Oaks—afterwards destined to be- 
come no less famous than Port Royal. 
Ill-health had Abbé Jean 
thither, and the companionship of that 
pure and saintly soul exercised a pow- 


driven the 


erful influence over Félicité’s mind and 
heart. It was for him a time of inter- 
ior strife and combat—so much we 
know, although no details of his spirit- 
ual troubles remain to us. He had al- 
Ways been an earnest though desultory 
student, and now, more than ever, he 
sought relief in books from the over- 
whelming pressure of thought. Hither- 
to he had been doubtful about his ca- 
reer in the world. Sometimes he had 
thought of engaging in his father’s busi- 
ness, sometimes of emigrating. Now, 
at last, he appears to have realized that 
his true vocation was to write. 

It was at this time that the relations 
between Pope Pius VII. and Napoleon, 
which, for many months, had become 
more and more strained, began to as- 
sume the character of a decided feud. 
There are few things more discredit- 
able in the history of the First Empire 
—and that is saying a great deal—than 
its ecclesiastical policy. In 1804, the 
Pontiff Pius VII. had officiated at the 
coronation of the Pmperor, thereby, as 
he hoped, setting the seal to the restor- 
ation of the Catholic worship in France 
and rivetting the claim of the Church 
to the support of “the foremost man of 
all this world:”’ such Napoleon then 
seemed. But the ambition of Bona- 
parte, growing with what it fed upon, 
aimed at nothing less than dominating 
the souls as well as'the bodies of men, 
He now sought, as the historian of the 
Gallican Church puts it, “to govern the 
consciences of his subjects through the 
vassalage of the Pope and the Bishops, 
while he controlled them physically by 
the power of the sword.” To compass 
this end he formed the design of reduc- 
ing the Pope to the position of chief 
imperial Prelate. When First Consul, 
he had recognized the wisdom of “the 
immemorial tradition which had an- 
nexed a certain portion of secular terri- 
torial authority to the spiritual head- 
ship of Christendom.” Nay, at his cor- 


onation he had solemnly guaranteed 
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the rights of the Pope to the patrimony 
of St. Peter. But within a year of that 
event—significant commentary upon 
the worth of his promises—imperial 
troops seized and occupied the Pontifi- 
cal port of Ancona; and in reply to the 
Pope’s remonstrances, the Emperor in- 
formed him, in effect, that if he desired 
to retain, in any sense, his temporal 
authority he could only do so by own- 
ing the suzerainty of France. The 
friends of France must be his friends; 
the enemies of France must be his en- 
emies; he must make common cause 
with the policy of France, and abet the 
aggressions of France upon the rights 
and liberties of the other nations of the 
world. The Emperor had not divined 
the patient heroism concealed beneath 
“the inflexible sweetness” of Pius VII. 
The Pope’s reply to his outrageous de- 
mand was a non possumus. The Emperor 
rejoined by sending a division of the 
French army to occupy Rome, and to 
plant a battery of cannon before the 
Quirinal, where the Pontiff was resid- 
ing. Shortly afterwards Pius VII. was 
conveyed to Savona, a small town in 
North Italy, and was there confined 
and strictly guarded, while the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College resident in 
Rome were removed to Paris. The 
Pope, following the example of his pre- 
decessors in the like cases, betook him- 
self to his spiritual weapons. As the 
French sees fell vacant, he refused to 
institute to them the successors nomin- 
ated by the Emperor. 

Thus was the contest between 
tary despotism and the spiritual power 
formally declared. Napoleon had little 
dreamt of the opposition which he ex- 
perienced from the Pope, and which 
contributed to his 
He resorted to 


mili- 


unquestionably 
eventual downfall. 
threats and declared that 
the discipline of earlier ages,” his bish- 
ops should dispense with the Papal 
bulls of institution. But Pius VII. re- 
mained steadfast in his resolve to ab- 


“following 
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stain from all Pontifical acts in respect 
of the Church in France until his per- 
sonal independence and freedom of ac- 
tion were restored to him. And soon 
twenty-seven French sees were vacant 
in consequence of his persistence in his 
purpose. It was at this moment that 
Félicité de Lamennais began to write. 
Devout Catholics in France—the ten 
thousand men who had not bowed the 
knee to the image of Baal—were ardent 
in their sympathy with the Pontiff. 
And nowhere was the ardor greater 
than in the saintly soul of Jean de La- 
mennais. He it was who supplied the 
materials for Félicité’s first book, pub- 
lished in 1808—“Réflexions sur Il’Etat 
de l’Eglise en France:”’ a work exhib- 
iting but scanty promise of the literary 
power which the author was soon to 
display, but giving, with no uncertain 
sound, the same note of opposition to 
State control of religion which his later 
writings sent as a trumpet blast 
throughout Europe. It was seized by 
the imperial police, and the two broth- 
ers proceeded to the composition of an- 
other treatise on the question of the in- 
stitution of bishops, then so keenly de- 
bated, strenuously upholding, of course, 
the Papal rights. The police again in- 
tervened and prevented its publication, 
nor did it appear until Napoleon’s re- 
tirement to Elba. During the Hundred 
Days, Félicité withdrew to London, 
where he made the acquaintance of a 
refugee priest, the Abbé Carron, whose 
sympathetic sanctity largely influenced 
his future life. In 1809 he had received 
minor orders, not without grave mis- 
givings. His friends—especially the 
Abbé Carron, now his spiritual director 
—urged him to proceed to the irrevoc- 
able step of the priesthood. He hesi- 
tated and became more and more timid 
decision drew 
him 


as the time for actual 
near. But his advisers pressed 
more and more; his brother, the Abbé 
Jean, alone holding back until the last, 
no doubt from secret misgivings as to 
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his vocation. At the beginning of 1816 
he was made sub-deacon. On March 
9, 1816, he was ordained priest. A 
short time before ordination he 
wrote to his sister, Madame Blaize: “I 
certainly have not followed my own in- 
clination in deciding upon an ecclesias- 
tical career.” In after times he was 
wont to affirm that at his first Mass, as 
he held the newly consecrated Host in 
his trembling hands, he heard a voice 
that distinctly said to him: “I call upon 
you to carry my cross; nothing but the 
cross. . . . Remember!” 

The Abbé Félicité de Lamennais, as 
he was now, “appears to have settled 
down to his normal occupations, and to 
have reconciled himself by degrees to 
his new position.” Public affairs inter- 
ested him in the highest degree, espec- 
ially on their ecclesiastical side. The 
restoration of the Bourbon monarchy 
he saw with joy. He had hated the 
Emperor as an incarnation of the Rev- 
olution. But he soon discovered that 
the legitimate King followed the same 
route in Church policy as the popular 
Cesar, though indeed, haud passibus 
equis. The Concordat of 1801 remained 
in force and “the idea of a State 
Church, which had seemed almost re- 
spectable as part of a scheme for a 
world-wide Empire, became contempt- 
ible when it reduced religion and its 
ministers to the position of mere salar- 
a monarchy, owing its 
very existence to the intervention of 
foreign Powers.” It was then that Fé- 
licité set himself to the composition of 
the “Essay on Indifference,” which at 
once gave him a European reputation. 
The key-note of the book is struck in 
the fine passage at the beginning:— 


his 


ied agents of 


Convinced, in spite of itself, of the 
necessity of connecting heaven with 
earth and man with his Creator, the 
statecraft of to-day enters the sanctu- 
ary and brings forth from it the Su- 
preme Being who is adored there. It 
clothes Him in rags of purple, puts a 
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reed into His hand, on His heada 
crown of thorns, and it shows Him to 
the people saying: “Behold your God!” 
Can it be wondered at that religion, 
thus humiliated and dishonored, is re- 
ceived with indifference? After eigh- 
teen hundred years of fighting and of 
triumphs, Christianity at length meets 
with the same fate as its Founder. 
Summoned, so to speak, not before a 
proconsul, but before the human race, 
the question is put to it, Art thou a 
king? Is it true, as these accuse thee, 
that thou pretendest to rule over us? 
Then comes the answer: It is you who 
have said: I am aking. I reign over 
minds by enlightening them; and over 
hearts by guiding their movements, 
and even their very desires; I reign 
over society by the good that I have 
done. The world was buried in the 
darkness of error: I came to bring truth 
to it. Hence my mission: He who loves 
the truth, hears me. But this saying 
has already ceased to have a meaning 
to perverted reason; and must be ex- 
plained to it. What is truth? asks the 
stupid absent-minded judge; and with- 
out waiting for an answer, he goes 
out, declares that he finds no fault in 
the accused, and washing his hands, 
gives religion over to the multitude to 
become, first their plaything and even 
their victim. 


The theme of the first volume—orig- 
inally published by itself—is the neces- 
sity of religion as a social factor, and 
the absurdity of the prevailing indiffer- 
ence. It was a declaration of war 
against the dominant Gallicanism. Of 
the philosophic theory set forth in the 
subsequent volumes I shall say a word 
hereafter. Here I may remark, that 
the work was well received by the Pap- 
al theologians, and that on visiting 
Rome in the summer of 1824, its author 
was warmly welcomed by Pope Leo 
XII. Indeed it seems clearly estab- 
lished that the Pontiff designed to raise 
him to the Cardinalate, and would have 
done so but for the opposition of the 
French government. 

Félicité de Lamennais was now forty 
years of age, and the bent of his mind 
was profoundly and ardently Catholic. 
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It was at this time that he brought out 
his translation of the “Imitation of 
Christ’”—perhaps the best rendering in- 
to any modern language of that incom- 
parable treatise—adding to each of the 
chapters reflections of his own, charac- 
terized by extreme beauty and delicacy 
of thought, and by profound religious 
feeling. In 1826 he published “‘La Relig- 
ion considérée dans ses Rapports avec 
l’Ordre politique et social,” in which he 
attacks the Gallican position in uncom- 
promising terms, and sets forth what 
would now be called extremely Ultra- 
montane views. The Government de- 
cided upon prosecuting the author as 
impugning the Constitution. He was 
accused of “effacing the boundaries 
which separate spiritual from secular 
authority, of proclaiming the suprem- 
acy and infallibility of the Pope, and 
of recognizing his despotic power.” 
The charge was not denied. He was 
convicted and sentenced to a fine of 
thirty-six frances. This trial with its 
lame and impotent conclusion, was, of 
course, a2 moral victory for Lamennais, 
But the Government of Charles contin- 
ued to pursue the Napoleonic policy to- 
wards the Church. That policy was, in 
fact, of Bourbon origin. Its staunchest 
defender had been Louis XIV., who 
had, indeed, stereotyped it—so to speak 
—in the famous Four Articles which 
professed to embody “The Gallican Lib- 
erties.” I wonder how many people 
accounted educated—how many, for ex- 
ample, of those who peruse these pages 
—have an accurate conception of what 
“The Gallican Liberties” really are. 
I feel sure the number is not so great 
as to make a brief exposition of them 
superfluous. “The Gallican Liberties,” 
then, were represented as the ancient 
prerogatives of the National Church of 
France (usus canonum, observantia juris 
antiqui); a body of customs, privileges, 
and immunities, limiting the exercise 
of the Pontifical jurisdiction in that 


country. And, as I have just observed, 
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they are supposed to be summed up in 
the Four Articles adopted by the As- 
sembly of the French clergy in 1682 at 
the instance of Louis XIV., ‘then at var- 
iance with Pope Innocent XI., in con- 
sequence of his arbitrary extension to 
all the dioceses in his kingdom of the 
right called Regalia which he possessed 
only in some of them—the right, that 
is, of enjoying the revenues and patron- 
age of a vacant see. The first of the 
Four Articles denies that kings and 
princes are subject to any ecclesiastical 
power with regard to their temporal 
government. The Second declares the 
full force and perpetual obligation of 
the third and fourth sessions of the 
Council of Constance, which Roman the- 
ologians hold to apply in their fulness 
only to the particular set of circum- 
stances which called them forth; in 
other words this article declares the 
subordination of the Pope to a General 
Council, and made it easy for the bish- 
ops of France, at the instigation of the 
Government, whose creatures they 
were, to defy Papal authority. The 
Third asserts the inviolability of, the 
ancient rules, customs, and institutions 
of ‘the Church and Realm of France; a 
vague assertion, serving in practice to 
support any opposition to Papal author- 
ity which the secular power might see 
fit to make. The Fourth affirms that 
the Pope’s judgment in matters of faith 
is not-irreformable unless confirmed by 
the consent of the Church; a proposi- 
tion the reverse of which has in our 
own days been laid down by the Vati- 
ean Council. As a matter of fact, these 
Gallican liberties were practically Gal- 
They meant the well- 
nigh complete subordination of the 
Church in France to the secular power. 
“The Gallican principle,” as Cardinal 


lican servitudes. 


Newman accurately puts it, “is the vin- 
dication of the Church, not into inde- 
pendence, but into State patronage. 
The liberties of the Gallican Church 
are its establishment—its becoming in 



































Scripture phrase, the servant of men. 
... They were aimed at the assistance 
afforded ‘to religion by an external pow- 
er against the pressure of the tempural 
power witlin.” Fénelon expressed him- 
self with regard to them even more 
strongly. “In practice,” he writes, 
“the King of France is more the head 
of the Church than the Pope. Liberty 
towards the Pope, slavery towards the 
King. . . . Secular judges go so far as 
to examine even those Papal bulls 
which relate only to matters of faith.” 
Such is the system which issued in the 
tyranny of 'the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, and the fraud of the Organic 
Articles. 

In 1828 appeared two Royal Ordinan- 
ces, of which the first deprived the Jes- 
uits of the right of directing and teach- 
ing in colleges, arid the second limited 
the number of clerical seminaries and 
interfered with their internal discipline. 
These were really sops thrown by the 
affrighted Government of Charles X. to 
the revolutionary Cerberus. It was an 
attempt, like that made by our Charles 
I. in an earlier age, to save the mon- 
archy by sacrificing the Church; and it 
met with the like ill success. It called 
forth from Lamennais one of his most 
powerful pamphlets: “Des progrés de 
la Révolution et de la guerre contre 
l’Eglise.” Lamennais was no great ad- 
mirer of the Society of 
ethos and methods he thought out of 
date, and unsuitable to age, 
He declined to regard their cause as 
identical with the Catholic cause, but he 


Jesus, whose 


this new 


quite recognized that the attack upon 
them in this century, as in the last, 
was simply the outcome of hostility to 
religion. The cause of the monarch he 
altogether separated from the Catholic 
cause. “To identify ourselves,” he 
wrote, “with authority in the form it 
has assumed under the influence of god- 
less maxims, which free it from every 
rule and all dependence, would be to 
lean on 


that which 


is falling, on a 
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thing which henceforward no mortal 
power can save, and to alienate the 
people from religion by sacrificing to a 
few men, hopelessly blinded, their holi- 
est rights and their legitimate future.” 
In this powerful brochure Lamennais 
clearly unfolds conception now 
dominating his mind, of the Church as 
an independent spiritual power and the 
champion of individual freedom and 
popular rights. It fell, as Mr. Gibson 
says, “like a thunderbolt on the minis- 
terial and ‘politico-ecclesiastical world, 
and made a great stir throughout Eu- 
rope and in America.” One of its im- 
mediate results was the formation of 
the Society of St. Peter, a sort of na- 
tional league for the diffusion and vin- 
dication of Lamennais’ teaching. His 
brother, the Abbé Jean, took a leading 
part in its organization, and was him- 
self elected its superior general. Its 
headquarters were at Malestroct, but 
its chief interests centered at La 
hénaie, where Félicité continued to re- 
side. There the “little dried-up man, 
with a thin yellow face, simple in man- 
ner, abrupt in speech,” gathered round 
him a few young men, “intent on high 
designs, a thoughtful band,” of whom 
the most notable were Lacordaire and 
Gerbet, dominating them by his strong 
personality and kindling in them the 
fire of his contagious enthusiasm. In 
1832 Maurice de Guérin joined the little 
community, of which he has given such 
a vivid and delightful picture in one of 
his letters. 

The Revolution of 1830 seemed to La- 
mennais a just judgment on the mon- 
archy of Charles X. “The 
quished,” he wrote, “have in every way 
deserved their defeat, and that defeat 
He did 
whose 


tue 


van- 


is beyond hope of recovery.” 
not admire Louis Philippe, on 
head, he predicted, the Crown would 
weigh heavily. He would himself have 
preferred a Republic, as he frankly de- 
clared. However, the time seemed ripe 
for further and ‘more definite action in 
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support of the cause to which he had 
dedicated himself: the cause of ecclesi- 
astical and popular liberty; he believed 
the two to be identical. “The strong 
man,” he wrote, “turns his back on the 
past, and walks with raised head to- 
wards the future, that he may take his 
place therein.” “The Future:” it was 
in October, 1830, that the journal bear- 
ing that title was established. The 
Avenir bore for its motto, “God and 
Liberty.” A large extension of the suf- 
frage, frequent elections, liberty of 
speech, teaching and opinions were de- 
We may refer to it the 
the movement called 
indeed, very 


manded by it. 
foundations of 
“Liberal Catholic’’—not, 
happily; for Lamennais and his friends, 
while strong Radicals in politics, were 
as strong Ultramontanes in theology. 
One of the first results of the founda- 
tion of the Avenir was to bring to the 


little band of Mennaisians, as they 
were beginning to be termed, a_ bril- 


liant recruit, Charles de Montalembert. 
He threw himself into the new crusade 
with the same chivalrous ardor which 
his ancestors had displayed long before 


in going fortu to combat for the Holy 


Land. 

The ecclesiastical policy 
Philippe, which was merely a continu- 
ation of the ecclesiastical policy of 
Charles X., was, of course, utterly un- 
satisfactory to Lamennais and his 
friends, and was bitterly attacked by 
them in the Avenir. An unsuccessful 
government prosecution of that journal 
Its fame 


of Louis 


served merely to advertise it. 
spread, its circulation extended, it con- 
verted Liberals and Protestants; the 
Catholic bishops of Ireland assembled 
in Council pronounced it to be “a truly 
Christian publication;” its words found 
an echo in England, Belgium and the 
New World from New Orleans to Bos- 
Lamennais became one of the 
in France. 


ton. 


most conspicuous figues 


Nay, for a brief time he was the most 
influential man in the Catholic world 
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after the Pope. In 1831 the Agence 
Générale for the Defence of Religious 
Liberty was founded. It speedily grew 
into a great political power; and public 
opinion inclined to look with favor up- 
on the alliance advocated by Lamen- 
between strong Catholic views 
and Democracy, between the People 
and the Pope. But all at once there 
arose against him what he calls “a 
vast and inexplicable persecution.” He 
had reckoned without the French Epis- 
copate. Appointed practically by the 
State, they were, more or less, the ser- 
vants of the State. They inclined, as 
Lamennais bitterly said, “to forget tiat 
there is in the world a person who is 
called the Pope, to whom since the days 
of St. Peter, custom has attributed 
some authority in the Catholic Church.” 
They were more or less attached to the 
Gallican traditions. They looked with 
disfavor on the Democratic movement, 
which appeared to them—as, in fact, it 
They were not in 


nais 


was—anti-Christian. 
the least disposed to surrender, at La- 
mennais’ bidding, the pecuniary provis- 
sion—beggarly as it is—made for the 
Church at the Concordat, and to throw 
themselves upon Apostolic poverty and 
They began to censure the 
Some 


freedom. 
Avenir in their pastoral letters. 
of them directly discountenanced its 
circulation in their dioceses; “on the 
suspicion of being concerned in it, pro- 
fessors were deprived of their chairs, 
and parish priests of their livings.” It 
is just what happened in the Oxford 
Movement. The ground was cut away 
by the Episcopate from under the teet 
of the would-be reformers. The Avenir 


was discontinued on November 13th, 


1831, after having run for thirteen 
months. Lamennais eagerly consented 


to ‘a suggestion of Lacordaire that the 
Sovereign Pontiff should be asked to 
pronounce upon the question in debate. 
Montalembert, too, acquiesced in it, but 
apparently against his own judgment. 
And the three made together their fa- 
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mous expedition to the Pontifical and all the abominations of which men 
Court. had fondly imagined that they had fin- 

The story of the expedition has been aliy disappeared.” The tottering tem- 
narrated by Lamennais in the “Af- poral power of the Pope was upheld by 
faires de Rome”’—that fascinating the troops of Austria and France; and 


and melancholy book which perhaps 
reveals its author at greatest 
as a master of style—and in letters 
written by him at this time and pub- 
lished long years afterwards. But he 
must be read with caution. “That ex- 
cessive man,” a judicious French critic 
has called him; and with reason. Ex- 
cess is written on his career from first 
to last. It seems never to have so much 
as occurred to him that ‘the time was 
singularly ill chosen for seeking the 
Pontifical blessing upon the principles 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, as 
interpreted by the revolution then rag- 
ing throughout Europe, a movement as 
hostile to the altar as to the throne. 
Gregory XVI., a pious monk, and some- 
what commonplace official, who a year 
before had been called to the Chair of 
St. Peter, from a cloister, was almost 
entirely in the hands of his advisers. 
“Men to whom religion was as indiffer- 
ent as it was to all the cabinets of Eu- 
rope: ambitious, covetous, avaricious, 
blind and infatuated as the eunuchs of 
the Lower Empire,” is Lamennais’s ac- 
eount of them. The picture is certainly 
drawn in too lurid colors. There is no 
reason for believing that Gregory’s 
counsellors were worse than the gener- 
ality of ecclesiastical statesmen, who 
may not be abnormally pious, but who 
are not abnormally depraved. It is, 
however, unquestionable that the dom- 
inant thought of the Curia was the 
maintenance of the Pontiff’s civil 
princedom, an absolutist government 
administered by priests, in territories 
seething with political disaffection, and 
“identified’”—to borrow the words of 
Mr. Gibson—“in the eyes of Italians, 
with the revival of inquisitorial meth- 
ods, the encouragement of informers, 
secret trials before interested tribunals, 


his 


notes from the governments of those 
powers and of Russia, demanding La- 
mennais’ condemnation, had preceded 
him to Rome. What a moment for re- 
questing the Pontiff to identify himself 
with the cause of militant democracy! 
Lamennais had gone to Rome, as he 
himself expressed it, “to ask the Pope 
whether it was a crime to take up arms 
for truth and justice.” Gregory, at an 
audience granted after many delays 
and with much reluctance, 
answering this question, offered him 
snuff and entertained him with zesthet- 
ic small-talk. Lamennais departed sick 
at heart. Rome, where he had hoped 
to find the throne of righteousness, the 
oracie of truth, the wgis of liberty, 
seemed to him “a great tomb with noth- 
ing but worms and bones inside it.”’ Or, 
as he expressed it in another of his too- 
passionate metaphors, “the foulest cess- 
pool which has ever sullied the eyes of 
men; the vast drains of the Tarquins 
would be too narrow to give passage to 
so much uncleanliness.” Soon the en- 
cyclical “Mirari Vos” dealt him a blow 


instead of 


which was his spiritual death. His 
greatest love turned to his greatest 
hate. The light that was in him be- 


came darkness. And how great was 


that darkness! From thence his his- 
tory is a blank. He went out of the 
Catholic Church into the wilderness 
alone; friends and influence left him 
with the faith. For twenty years he 
lived alone. And there are few more 
pathetic scenes in history than his soli- 
tary death, unillumined by a ray of 
trust or hope in the religion of which 
he had written, “It is my life, because 
it is the life of humanity.” 

It would take me beyond the limits 
of this brief paper, suggested by Mr. 
Gibson’s noticeable book, to inquire 
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how far time has vindicated, and is 
vindicating, the truth of Lamennais’ 
message to the world. Certain it is 
that the old alliance between the Pa- 
pacy and Legitimism is dead and gone. 
Certain it is that the Encyclicals in 
which Leo XIII. has dealt with the po- 
litical end social questions of the age 
are conceived in a very different spirit 
from Gregory’s XVI.’s “Mirari Vos.” 
But no sensible man will blame the 
Court of Rome, sixty years ago, for not 
following Lamennais’ lead, or, indeed, 
for repudiating him. No doubt when 
Lamennais discerned in the Catholic 
Church “an institution capable of in- 
definite expansion and adaptability,” 
when he judged that her future is 
bound up not with kings and 
cracies, but with the people, he judged 
more correctly than the Popes and Car- 
dinals who condemned him, more cor- 
rectly than his later self in his revolt 
against that condemnation. From the 
ideal heights in which he dwelt, he be- 
held the land that was 
Those who sat in Moses’ seat did not 
Unquestion- 


aristo- 


very far off. 


share that Pisgah vision. 
ably the course of events during the 
last half century has brought the Cath- 
olic Church into a position very differ- 
ent from that which she occupied in 
Pope Gregory and his 
The anti-Christian sectar- 
ies of Italy, who overthrew the tempor- 


the days of 
counselors. 

al power, fondly hoped—in the words 
of one of their leaders—“to decapitate 
the Papacy in Rome.” Quite other has 
been the effect of their rapine and sac- 


” 


rilege. 
to Lamennais to constitute an impassa- 
the Chureh and 
The enemies of 
themselves broken 
Stripped of its pet- 


The Roman question seemed 


ble barrier between 
modern democracy. 
the Church 
down that barrier. 
ty principality, supported by the alms 
of his spiritual children, ruling in the 
the 


have 


midst even his enemies, 
Pontiff, as in the discharge of his ecu- 


menical mission he reproves the world 


among 
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of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment, exercises a religious and moral 
sway for a parallel to which we must 
go back to the Middle Ages. The prin- 
ciple for which Lamennais fought and 
suffered, that popular influence is the 
life of the Papacy—a principle to which 
the history of the Christian centuries 
bears ample testimony—is every day 
receiving more complete recognition. 
“That the Church is, properly speaking, 
the City of the Poor, that in its first 
plan 1t was built for the poor only, that 
they are the true citizens of the City 
of God,” was the testimony which Bos- 
suet, constrained by his very allegiance 
to truth, bore even before Louis XIV. 
It was delivered in vain to that mon- 
arch and his courtiers. It is preached 
in our own day to the suffering and 
toiling masses. And they have ears to 
hear. 

Assuredly if Lamennais “beyond the 
veil” has knowledge of the present at- 
titude of the rulers of the Church to- 
wards the peoples, he may well be con- 
soled for his immediate failure—a fail- 
ure which immediate conse- 
quence of his many mistakes. As the 
first of these mistakes, and the source, 
in some sort, of the rest, I must consid- 
er his priesthood. He was a priest 
without vocation, devoid of the ecclesi- 
astical spirit, which is essentially a 
spirit of humility: and not even sus- 
pecting the merit of that other neces- 
sary sacerdotal virtue of obedience. His 


was the 


gifts were prophetic, not priestly. Yes: 
he was the goodly fellowship 
of those whose eyes have been opened 
to discern things hidden from their fel- 
lows of the race of men, whose lips have 
been touched with celestial fire to utter 
forth a higher language than what is 
heard from the humanity. 
From earliest youth he was marked off 
from the vulgar herd by thoughts not 
their 


one of 


mass of 


as their thoughts, ways not 4s 
We see him, a boy of eight, as 
him on the 


ways. 
Mr. Gibson has pictured 
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rampartsof St. Malo, his thin pale face 
turned towards the sea, watching with 
deep sad eyes the battlings of wind and 
wave, listening to the roar of the wa- 
ters, and brooding over things un- 
dreamed of by the men and women 
around him. “Ils regardent ce que 
je regarde, mais ils ne voient pas ce que 
je vois,” he said to his companions. It 
was ever so all his life long. Through 
the play of petty intrigues, base inter- 
ests and sordid motives, which for most 
men constitute the sum of human exis- 
tence, he discerned the war of great 
elemental ideas. Even his letters, as 
Scherer has remarked, are “an apoca- 
lyptic commentary upon the events of 
the day.” But prophets are seldom 
good men of action. They are idealists. 
They want the touch of earth neces- 
sary for enabling them to deal with 
practical politics. They are narrow and 
intolerant because they are dominated 
by a single overmastering inspiration. 
Lamennais saw distinctly some great 
verities; but he saw in part and he pro- 
phesied in part. Not one of his true 
words has fallen to the ground. No true 
The exaggerations, 
violences of his 


word ever does. 
the distortions, the 
fierce and passionate thoughts may be 
forgotten. He suffered sufficiently for 
them. Such suffering is a prophet’s re- 
ward. His is never heard 
gladly by the scribes and pharisees. 
They are the guardians of, the witness- 
es for, tradition. He is a revolutionist 
charged with a burden of woe to them 


message 
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that sit at ease in Zion. It is not in the 
nature of things that they should hear 
him gladly. 

Such are some of the considerations 
suggested to me by Mr. Gibson's 
thoughtful pages. With all that is 
written in them I do not myself agree. 
For example, I think Mr. Gibson over- 
estimates the famous “Essay on Indif- 
ference,” in which Lamennais makes 
absolute scepticism the basis of abso- 
lute certitude. No doubt the book is 
singularly powerful. But the power is 
rather in isolated passages than in the 
general argument. It is curiously 
French in its exaggerations; curiously 
un-French—if I may so speak—in its 
want of plan and unity. Moreover, 
Lamennais fell into what we must ac- 
count the common fault of generalizers, 
or makers of systems. They do not 
sufficiently verify their data, and they 
mistake their speculations, their hy- 
potheses, for explanations. Also, I per- 
sonally cannot place the “Paroles d’un 
Croyant” so high as Mr. Gibson places 
it. Where he sees “awful grandeur’ I 
find little more than passionate rhetor- 
ic. Of course a prophet is nothing if 
not rhetorical. A certain feverishness 
of thought is inseparable from his ¢all- 
ing. But whether we agree or disagree 
with Mr. Gibson’s opinions, certain it 
is that we have to thank him for a pic- 
ture alike vivid, sympathetic, and, in 
the main, true of one of the most strik- 
ing personalities in the history of the 
century. 

W. S. Lilly. 





A FRENCH PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


“Who is the best general?” is the 
question said to have been put to Count 
Bismarck after the battle of Sadowa, 
to which he replied, “The Schoolmas- 
ter.”” Soon after the disasters of 1870- 
1871 the French awoke, as they had 


never done before, to the truth of this 
seeming paradox. During the last quar- 
ter of a century education has ad- 
vanced with rapid strides in France as 
in England and most other civilized 


countries. In many important respects 
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the systems and methods of the French 
differ from our own. Their passion for 
centralization here, as in other depart- 
ments of social life, leaves less scope 
for private enterprise and individual 
tastes, judgment, and religious convic- 
tions, than we think desirable. Still it 
must be admitted that many of their 
schools are admirably conducted, and 
that the results achieved in them at 
such great expense have been a sub- 
stantial gain to the country. During a 
residence of several years in France as 
British Chaplain, I had many oppor- 
tunities of visiting schools and colleges 
of various descriptions, and I gave con- 
siderable attention to the study of the 
elementary system. An 
visit to a group of primary schools in 
Lille, paid in company with the chief 


account of a 


inspector, may interest my readers and 
present to them in a concrete form 
some ideas of the system. 

Before, however, describing what I 
saw and heard, it may be well to men- 
tion a few general facts illustrating the 
subject. In the first place it should be 
understood that the national universi- 
ties, the lycées and secondary colleges, 
as well as the humblest village schools, 
which are maintained out of public 
money, are under the absolute control 
and supervision of the State. Even 
private seminaries, and the schools and 
colleges of the Roman Catholic Church 
and of other religious bodies, are liable 
to public inspection as respects their 
sanitary and moral condition, and can- 
not exist without the sanction of the 
civil authorities. Then, again, the 
State primary schools are open to all 
classes of society, and all children from 
the age of six to that of fourteen are 
compelled to attend these or other sim- 
ilar schools, unless the parents or guar- 
dians can satisfy the authorities that 
they are properly taught at home, and 
they must pass an examination, and 
that a strict one, with a view to a “cer- 
tificat d’études primaires.” Even from 
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their infancy they may be brought un- 


der the all-embracing system. In the 
large towns créches are often provided 
for them, so as to allow the mothers to 
go to work; whilst children from two 
to six years old are admissible to the 
maternal or infants’ schools. Moreover, 
between the elementary and the sec- 
ondary schools interposed as a 
missing link the “Ecoles primaires su- 
périeures,”’ which some as 
stepping stones to a higher education, 
or more often as a preparation for busi- 
ness or Government employment. 
There are many families which cannot 
afford or may not even desire for their 
children the classical or scientific train- 
ing of the lycées or colleges, and yet 
them to receive more advanced 


are 


serve to 


wish 
instruction before they enter on active 
life. For such there exist either sup- 
plementary classes annexed to the com- 
munal schools, or separate institutions 
under more highly qualified teachers. 
None can enter these without a certifi- 
cate of having passed in the primary 
subjects. To meet the wants of poor 
but promising pupils, there are open 
to competition “bourses” or scholar- 
ships, to enable them to live without 
being a burden to their families. These 
are tenable during the whole of their 
remaining school time, but may be 
withdrawn on account of misconduct 
or idleness. This is a very admirable 
feature of the French system. Our 
own middle-class or high schools sup- 
ply its place for those who can afford 
them; but many a boy or girl of capac- 
ity and promise might rise to eminence 
if such education. could be had, as in 
France, gratuitously, or at a sufficient- 
ly low charge, and if their support 
could be guaranteed during their school 
life. These schools, therefore, occupy 
a most important place, connecting the 
base of the educational ladder with the 
higher or secondary steps, and so with 
its summit, the degrees and professor- 
ships of the university. The ascent to 
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Parnassus has also been made still eas- 
ier by the establishment of “bourses” 
for the more deserving pupils of the 
superior schools, enabling them to pur- 
sue their studies at the lycées. 

After this hasty survey of the whole 
field we shall probably be in a better 
position to examine in detail the work- 
ing of an elementary school. Since the 
system is uniform throughout France, 
an account of such a school wii afford 
a more or less correct notion of other 
schools of the same grade. 

The group of schools in question is 
situated in a populous manufacturing 
suburb of Lille, the Manchester of 
France. They had then been opened 
about two years, and were built on a 
very large scale with all the latest im- 
provements. The buildings were there- 
fore above the average in completeness. 
They were of brick without any super- 
fluous ornament, but substantial and 
well designed for their purpose. The 
boys’ and girls’ schools faced each 
other on the opposite sides of a large 
square, and stood quite apart, separat- 
ed by spacious well-paved playgrounds. 
An additional wing, not then finished, 
was intended to contain an infants’ 
school. The inspector, who so kindly 
acted as my guide, was not expected, 
for inspection is not in France, as it 
has been till lately with us, an “annual 
parade examination,” of which the day 
and hour have been previously an- 
nounced, and on the results of which 
the fortunes of the year depend. It 
may take place at any time, and as of- 
ten as the inspector may think fit, very 
much as the inspector of a tram starts 
up suddenly to examine the tickets. 
The funds of the school are in no way 
affected by the visit, nor the salaries 
for the year of the teachers. At the 
same time his reports may seriously 
affect the future prospects of the lat- 
ter; for if it should appear to him that 
they are neglecting their duties or that 
their teaching is inefficient, they may 
223 
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be censured, or even removed to an in- 
ferior school; whereas if their classes 
be found well up to the mark they may 
receive a small additional gratuity, and 
may in time be promoted to a higher 
class of emoluments. AH, in fact, is 
left at the discretion (or indiscretion) of 
the inspector and the judgment of the 
central authorities acting on his re- 
ports. Whether this arrangement is 
calculated to produce the best results, 
and whether it is well that no room 
should be left for the influence of local 
managers, which is so noticeable in 
our own schools, are questions which 
we need not here discuss. 

To return to our visit, all were hard 
at work when we arrived. The ap- 
pearance of the representative of the 
State and of the mysterious stranger, 
whom he playfully introduced to the 
directress as a “new inspector,” evi- 
dently caused a slight flutter through 
the community, although neither teach- 
ers nor scholars lost their heads in the 
least. The staff of the girls’ school 
which we now entered consisted of the 
directress and six young assistants, 
whom she _ superintended, having no 
class of her own. Each teacher has her 
own room and separate The 
classes are graduated according to age 
and attainments, the lowest being on 
the ground floor and the higher on the 
floors above. All the rooms opened out 
on wide covered corridors overlooking 
the playground, where the children 
could run about in wet weather. 

Beginning with the seniors, we 
tered a large lofty room in which the 
scholars occupied short forms with 
backs, each long enough to hold two or 
three girls as might be required. In 
front of each desk was a small book 
board and a shelf underneath it. All 
face the teacher, who stands or sits on 
a slightly elevated platform in front of 
a blackboard extending along the whole 
length of the wall. The inspector first 
called for the time-table, which indicat- 


class. 


en- 
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ed the order of the subjects taught in 
this class at the different hours of each 
day of the week. This is the same in 
all the public elementary schools 
throughout France. French history 
was the subject for the hour when we 
arrived, and the girls were just con- 
cluding a lesson on the Crimean War. 
Having listened for a while, the in- 
spector asked a few leading questions 
about’ the causes, circumstances, 
scenes, etc., of the campaign, and elic- 
ited some very creditable answers. 
Geometry came next. The form and 
measurement of a cone were discussed 
and illustrated. The girls did not seein 
to be quite as much at home in this 
branch of their studies; indeed, its util- 
ity for the daughters of artisans might 
appear to be open to question. The 
reading and singing which followed 
were excellent. Two of the medium 
classes were next examined in reading 
and grammar. Their reading, though 
not quite so correct as that of the rrst 
class, was remarkably clear and intel- 
ligent. The meanings of the harder 
words were well given, as also the an- 
alysis and parsing of sentences. The 
inspector also carefully examined their 
“cahiers” or copy-books. And here we 
may remark how much importance is 
attached in the French schools to this 
part of their system. In these books 
each scholar is required, without any 
help, to make every month notes of the 
first lesson in each subject received in 
that month. They not only form a rec- 
ord of the progress made by the pupil 
in knowledge, but can be referred to in 
proof of his or her improvement in coin- 
position and penmanship. The habit 
of writing down what has been orally 
taught serves also to fix it in the mem- 
ory. Their memories are still more ef- 
fectually exercised by the recital of 
choice passages of prose and poetry. The 
singing was particularly pleasing as re- 
gards time and modulation of voice. 


Some of the girls took second, and the 


parts were sweetly blended without 
any shouting or screaming. There were 
decided evidences of both natural taste 
and careful training. 

We next went down to the lower 
classes. These were, of course, the 
most numerous; indeed, one room 
seemed a little too crowded. Here I 
had an opportunity of observing the 
method of teaching to read. The chil- 
dren begin with the primary guttural 
sounds so difficult to our English or- 
gans, and apparently not very easy 
even to French children, such as: an, 
en, on, in, un, etc. When these have 
been mastered, they are built up into 
monosyllabic words: e.g. gant, mon, 
pin, pain, lent, etc. From these they go 
on to divide longer words into syllables, 
although later on they learn to read 
whole words at a glance for purposes 
of orthography, as is now generally 
done in England. ‘Thus the French are 
trained to read by both the eye and the 
ear. 

Whilst listening to a lesson given to 
the youngest scholars, I was surprised 
to see their efforts accompanied by ges- 
tures. At first it seemed as if this sim- 
ply arose from the natural tendency in 
the French to use their hands and arms 
in speaking. But the inspector soon 
explained that this was the phonomim- 
ic method, originally invented by M. 
Grosselin for the deaf and dumb, and 
since found very useful for other be- 
ginners. Each letter and _ principal 
sound is connected in the children’s 
minds with some story told them about 
everyday things. So, whilst they pro- 
nounce the letter or letters, they make 
an appropriate gesture, which ex- 
presses the story founded upon it. For 
instance the vowel “u” is illustrated by 
the position of a coachman’s hand in 
whipping his horses, and his call “hue, 


” 


hue,” represents the sound. The con- 


sonant “v” is connected with the flight 
(“vol”) of a pigeon, and the whirr of its 


wings is expressed by saying “y-y-v.” 
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“T” is learnt by moving the hand to 
and fro horizontally like the pendulum 
of a clock and by saying at the same 
moment “tic-tac.”” These exercises af- 
ford amusement to the little ones, and 
by impressing the value of the signs 
upon their minds contribute towards 
that most desirable end, reading with- 
out tears. 

Tears, however, even in the best reg- 
ulated schools, cannot be always avoid- 
ed, as a little incident of the examina- 
tion proved. The kind inspector, whose 
genial manner is very attractive to the 
young, humorously, though unwisely, 
proposed that we should hear first one 
of the worst readers, and then one of 
the best. The mistress, not having no- 
ticed what he said, put a little girl on. 
The poor child, supposing herself chosen 
as one of the worst specimens, burst 
into tears and could not proceed. At 
my request she was tried again, but in 
rain; her @mour propre was too deeply 
wounded. The dear little soul had yet 
to learn the hard lesson that in this de- 
ceitful world things not always 
what they seem, and that this remark 
was only meant as a joke. Very con- 
siderately the inspector directed that 
some “recompense” should be’ given 
her for the unintentional slight upon her 
Very probably a paper of 
of cherries went 


are 


fair fame. 
bonbons or a bunch 
very far towards soothing her chafed 
spirit. 

But now the long day's studies were 
drawing to a close, and, with all defer- 
ence to our neighbor’s judgment, we 
venture to think that six hours’ stud- 
ies in school, besides home lessons, are 
too severe a strain upon the minds of 
young children, although a short inter- 
val for play is allowed. Still, the time 
was all too short for our visit, and did 
an examination of the 
boys’ school. We could only look in at 
the workroom or atelier annexed to it. 
There the headmaster very kindly as- 
sembled a number of the pupils for my 


not admit of 
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benefit, and it was most interesting to 
see the question of technical training, 
about which there has been so much dis- 
cussion amongst us of late, practically 
solved. Here, as in many of the larger 
French primary schools, the elder boys 
are taught by experienced mechanics 
the use of tools, and how to work with 
wood and metals. Some were busy 
sawing and planing planks, others cut- 
ting and turning on a lathe brass and 
iron. There is also on the premises a 
blacksmith’s forge; but it was not just 
then in operation. The little fellows 
worked with a will, evidently proud of 
giving proof of their latent skill and of 
using their hands to some purpose. It 
must be of great advantage for them 
to be thus early initiated into the mys- 
teries of handicraft. The experiment 
seems to be very successful, if one may 
judge from the specimens of simple or- 
namental work preserved in a cabinet 
at the end of the room, and exhibited 
on prize days to the admiring parents 
These are 
recreation, they 


and friends. occupations 
regarded as a 
are allowed to enjoy twice a week, out 
of school hours. Imagining that the 
privilege involved an extra charge, 1 in- 
quired what was the fee, and was not 
a little surprised to learn that, like al- 
perhaps 


which 


most everything else, except 
books and writing materials, it 
France 


was 


gratuitous. In there are no 
School Boards, no School Board rates 
Voluntary for the State 


As regards these things pri- 


nor rates 
Schools. 
mary education is absolutely free for 
all; but consequently there is no local 
at least the 
in the 


control over the schools, 
local authorities have no voice 
appointment or removal of teachers or 
in the management of the 
Schools in which religion is taught re- 
ceive no aidat all from the public funds, 
and have to depend entirely on volun- 
tary support. On the other hand it 
should be remembered that parents, 


like other citizens, as taxpayers, as well 


schools. 
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as through the indirect duties levied 
on most articles contribute their quota 
towards the cost of education, and 
so pay very dearly for it. They are 
obliged to accept and use, if they have 
need of them, the schools provided for 
their children by the Government, just 
as they use the railways, canals, post 
and telegraph offices, etc., in whatever 
form or kind the authorities see fit to 
regulate them. There is thus much less 
liberty under a Republican Govern- 
ment than under our own constitution- 
al monarchy. This system, of course, 
involves the absence of what is gener- 
ally recognized in England as in some 
form essential to sound education, the 
teaching of religion. The religious dif- 
ferences in France are unhappily too 


much accentuated to make any 
compromise possible. The clerical- 
ists and anti-clericalists are arrayed 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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against each other in battle array, and 
no modus vivendi between them has 
been devised, nor is it likely to be 
found. No conscience clause nor grants 
in aid irrespective of creed have been 
agreed to. Lessons on morality and on 
civic duties have been very unsuccess- 
fully substituted in the State schools for 
the teaching of religion. Still, it is fair 
to add that this grave defect is in some 
measure supplied by the priests and 
other ministers of religion on Sunday 
and on Thursday, which is the univer- 
sal school holiday. The difficulty, of 
course, is to collect the children on 
these days for such a purpose, as they 
are under no compulsion to attend 
classes. With this most important ex- 
ception, the French system in the prim- 
ary schools appears on the whole to be 
well devised and admirably carried out. 
W. Burnet. 
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Deep mournful eyes that seek the ground 
The devious path to trace; 
The giant form of Lincoln, crowned 
By Cromwell's grosser face; 
Coarse rustic garb, of uncouth cut 
That masks each mighty limb; 
Its shapeless folds the ready butt 
Of Europe’s jesters trim. 


So much the crowd can see; the rest 
Asks critics clearer-eyed: 

So rough a scabbard leaves unguessed 
How keen the blade inside: 

The trenchant will, the subtle brain 
So strangely doomed to wage 

With Destiny’s still climbing main 
The hopeless war of Age. 


His kindred are a rugged brood 
That nurse a dying fire: 

The sons of Calvin’s bitter mood, 
And sterner than their sire. 
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By faith through trackless deserts steered, 
Lost miles of lonely sand, 

Far from the intruding world they feared, 
They found their Promised Land. 


By such grim guardians tutored well 
His Spartan childhood grew. 

The wind-trail of the fleet gazelle, 
The lion’s path he knew; 

The camp surprised at dawn, the rush 
Of feet, the crackling smoke, 

When on the sleeping laager’s hush 
The sudden Kaffir broke. 


Nay, once, ’tis said, when Vaal in flood 
Had barred the hunters’ way, 

And ’mid its swollen current stood 
A wounded buck at bay; 

While some before the brute drew back, 
And some before the wave; 

Striding that torrent’s foaming track 
The mercy-stroke he gave. 


A stream more rapid and more wide 
His strength has stemmed since then; 

Called from the plodding team to guide 
The starker wills of men: 

Chance-prenticed to so new a trade, 
Unlettered and unschooled, 

The clod-bred clownish peasant made, 
No less, a realm, and ruled. 


Yet though that realm he still sustains 
Against an Empire’s might; 

And with untiring skill maintains 
The so unequal fight; 

He buys his victories all too dear 
Whose foes have Time for friend: 

Each fatal triumph brings more near 
The inevitable end. 


Haply the hoarse-voiced guns must close 
The long debate at last, 
Ere the young Future can compose 
Its quarrel with the Past: 
Natheless, our England unashamed 
May greet a foeman true 
Of her own stubborn metal framed: 
For She is iron too. 


The Spectator. Edward Sydney Tylee. 
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Englishmen are apt to regard the sug- 
gestion of a “universal language” as a 
joke, and begin when the subject is 
mentioned to laugh about “Volapuk” 
(that ridiculous attempt to invent a 
new tongue), or to repeat with enjoy- 
ment the ancient mot that as God ad- 
dresses all mankind, the divine speech 
must necessarily be Hebrew. In real- 
ity, however, the question, when re- 
duced to its proper proportions, is one 
of some practical importance. Man- 
kind will never adopt a single language, 
nor is it to be desired that it should. 
The instrument for expressing thougut 
must vary with the character, history 
and mental range of those who have 
thought to express, and if all men 
spoke alike, ninety-nine per cent of 
them would be speaking stiffly,—not 
using, that is, a natural and self-devel- 
oped vehicle of expression. Arabic 
could not have grown up among Eng- 
lishmen, or English among Arabs. The 
seclusion of nations, too, from one an- 
other by the want of a common tongue 
is by no means all loss, and we may 
doubt with reason whether the higher 
races would not be degraded if they un- 
derstood without effort all that the low- 
er races say to one another. They 
would be bred, as it were, in the ser- 
vants’ hall, not to their advantage. For 
all that a great deal would be gained if 
the learned of earth could agree on a 
lingua franca—could, that is, convey 
their thoughts and their new acquisi- 
tions of knowledge to one another in 
some common tongue—and if all mer- 
chants and manufacturers could com- 
municate readily and without effort 
through the same medium. Thought 
would be transmitted much more rap- 
idly, and much waste of effort thereby 
reservoir of 


prevented, while the 
knowledge would be deepened by the 


admission into it of all who were quali- 
fied, and who are now cut off from one 
another by a wall of mutual unintellig- 
ibility. The admission, for instance, of 
ali the Asiatic learned into the common- 
wealth of learning must increase its 
resources and facilitate the production 
of a larger output. It would be some- 
thing gained surely if, when a man 
evolved a new thought or discovered a 
new fact, he were able to communicate 
it instantly to all competent to receive 
it, without the labor, and the misread- 
ings, involved in making a hundred 
translations. Merely to prevent the 
useless reduplication of the same in- 
quiry in a score of countries would be 
a great saving of energy, while the 
power of combination in research 
would be indefinitely increased. The 
world, for example, is seeking very eag- 
erly for some method of storing electric 
energy less costly and cumbrous than 
the present, and surely if all men en- 
gaged in that investigation understood 
one another without effort or delay, the 
end would be sooner reached. There 
must be gain, one would say, if the 
Japanese inquirer into electric phenom- 
ena, with his limitless patience, and 
the Italian, with his intuition, and the 
English, with his mastery of practical 
appliances could all communicate every 
morning without the effort or the possi- 
bility of error involved in a difficult 
translation. . We cannot see how this 
can be denied, or why, except from pure 
perversity, any one should feel the 
wish to deny it. 


But, granting the value of the end, is 
it surely unattainable? Possibly, but 
that is by no means so certain as is 
supposed. Why should a lingua franca 
for the whole world be so much more 


difficult than a lingua franca for a con- 
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tinent? The learned of Europe had one 
once in Latin, every man who had 
anything serious to say saying it in that 
tongue, so that Erasmus, to quote a 
single example, was understood in a 
dozen capitals at once. The polite of 
Europe still communicate with each 
other in French, as do all the diplomat- 
ists of the West, including Abd-ul- 
Hamid, who thinks in Turkish or Ara- 
bic. The merchants of India, who are 
impeded like the people of the worid, 
by a multiplicity of tongues, talk and 
write to each other confidently in Mar- 
waree, a dialect, we believe, of Raj- 
pootana adopted because the traders of 
Marwar, having no business at home, 
wandered all over India setting up 
banks. Portuguese was once the com- 
mon language of every seaport town, 
and at this moment the dialect difficulty 
of communicating with the Chinese of 
the commercial cities, who speak a 
hundred languages, though they all 
write one, is surmounted by the use of 
a degraded lingua franca called “pidgin 
English.” The Jews all over the world 
know and use a_ kind of “pidgin He- 
brew” called Yiddish,—a practice which 
greatly facilitates their cosmopolitan 
The ruling classes of In- 
by lan- 


wanderings. 
dia, who are more separated 
guage than their rivals in Europe, talk 
and write to one another in Persian; 
and throughout more than the half of 
Africa tribes utterly divided from each 
other by unintelligibility of tongue 
manage to communicate, whenever it 
is indispensable, by the use of a few 
words of Arabic. If the learned and 
the men of commerce could but agree 
upon a tongue, that tongue would be- 
come the lingua franca of the world, 
and would be acquired in the processes 
of education just as arithmetic is ac- 
quired now as a necessary business in- 
strument. That there would be no in- 
superable difficulty, and no great addi- 
tion to the mental strain involved in 


education, is proved by the fact that 
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the Dutch, whose tongue would other- 
wise divide them from the general 
movement of Europe, already do it, 
every Dutchman above the peasant 
and the _ artisan speaking’ either 
French or English, and not infrequent- 
ly both. There are bilingual cities on 
most of the borders of the European 
States; and in the Channel Islands and 
French Canada there are hundreds of 
men who can hardly tell you, without 
a moment’s reflection, in which lan- 
guage they are speaking. 


But, then, which language should be 
employed as the lingua franca? The 
tongue, we think, must be modern, in 
order that those who cannot learn read- 
ily from books may learn by ear, and 
also in order that there should be a suf- 
ficiency of instructors. It should be 
one, for the same reasons, easy to ac- 
quire, widely diffused, and capable of 
conveying anything which is capable of 
being conveyed. English, French and 
Spanish all meet these conditions, Ger- 
man, Russian and Italian being all 1 
little too local, and of the first three 
the English is perhaps the one most 
likely to ‘be selected. That at least is 
the judgment of Professor Diels, who 
has been lecturing on the subject be- 
fore the University of Berlin, and he 
has many arguments to produce. Eng- 
lish, though a difficult language to 'pro- 
nounce owing to our confused method 
of spelling which, originally 
different, are now the same, is not dif- 
ficult to learn, the whole tendency of 
the language, which has already got 
rid of genders and inflexions, and is 
getting rid of many delicacies of 
pression like the use of the subjunctive 
mood, being towards simplicity.  In- 
cluding, as it does, both Latin and Teu- 
tonic words, and thus representing two 
civilizations, its range is almost with- 
out limit, while its brevity of expres- 


sounds 


ex- 


sion, though not equal to that of Latin, 
is without a rival in modern tongues. 
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It is, moreover, the tongue which has 
the widest diffusion. Nearly a hundred 
and fifty millions of men already use it, 
while among four hundred millions 
more in India and Africa, it is becom- 
ing a language known,to all the culti- 
vated and all who are engaged in trade. 
Already used in every port in the 
world, its conquests are advancing 
every day, while the immense volume 
of its literature and the methods of 
English education preserve it, if not 
perfectly, at least to a great extent, 
from splitting into dialects. All classes 
ean communicate, the immense distinc- 
tion between the English of the culti- 
vated and the English of the ignorant, 
a distinction so wide that a sentence 
will reveal intellectual grade, being 
more a difference of pronunciation and 
modulation than of actual words. For 
all these reasons, and many more, one 
being the tendency of the cultivated to 
neglect “the humanities” for more 
“practical” studies, the world will prob- 
ably adopt English as its lingua franca, 
the universal medium of intercourse 
among men otherwise separated by the 
barrier of language. There will, of 
course, be no formal decision to that 
effect even by Universities or Cham- 
bers of Commerce, much less by Legis- 
latures or Kings. International jeal- 
ousies would be sufficient to prevent 
that, besides the reluctance to interfere 


The Spectator. 


with general habits, but before sixty 
years have passed—thbat is, before our 
babies are old men—it may well be that 
no one in any country of the world will 
hold himself cultivated unless he knows 
English; and that any man wishing to 
rise in life, more especially through 
commerce, will reckon his English as 
he now reckons his bookkeeping, not 
among his accomplishments, but among 
the capacities an employer would nat- 
urally expect. A silent process, possi- 
bly as little marked from year to year 
as the supersession of all local dialects 
in England by the London patois, will 
make of English the medium of con- 
veying all thoughts meant for all men, 
and for conducting all business in 
which more than one country is con- 
cerned. Perceptions of convenience 
and hopes of profit will conquer inter- 
national jealousy, as in most of the sea- 
ports of the world they do already. Of 
the profound effect which such a 
change must have, both intellectually 
and politically, we need not speak, ex- 
cept to mention one that may be 
missed. Nothing increases the insular- 
ity of a nation like a general knowledge 
of its language. When every “polite” 
person spoke French, every polite 
Frenchman thought French sufficient, 
and the habit of studying foréign lan- 
guages died perceptibly away. 





IN THE NATIONAL LIBRARY AT MADRID.* 


Madrid possesses a national library. 
This library is situated in the street of 


the same name which terminates on. 


one side in the Plaza de la Encarnacion 
and on the other in that of Isabella II. 
The edifice is easily recognized. In the 


*Translated for The Living Age by Jean Ray- 
mond Bidwell. 


suburb of Salamanca there are the 
foundations of a new library, most ele- 
gantly constructed, perfectly guarded 
from the inclemency of the weather, 
and surrounded by a pretty grating. 
With such means at hand, it may eas- 
ily be seen that the capital of Spain is 
not lacking in mediums of instruction, 
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and that all who wish to study may de 
so. Nevertheless, one thing has always 
caused me surprise, and that is that 
the national library is not so much fre- 
quented as one would suppose it to be, 
considering the number of people in 
Madrid, and their well-known fondness 
for getting into places free of charge. 
But perhaps that is because it is closed 
the greater part of the dayand evening, 
and as for the foundations of the new 
library, in spite of their being so beau- 
tiful and solid, they are always desert- 

ed, which gives them somewhat the as 

pect of a pagan necropolis, not in ac- 
cordance with ‘the purpose of the insti- 
tute, as Pavia said on the third of Jan- 
uary, when speaking of the Civil 
Guard. 

But, putting aside the foundations, 
the importance of which I am pleased 
to recognize, and of which this will not 
be the last word that I shall speak, and 
returning to the old library where his 
Majesty’s Government distributes §sci- 
ence by the dosimetrico system, that is. 
in small and repeated doses, I shall 
say first that it has a portico very 
much like that of a warehouse, where, 
of a morning, students wait, shivering 
and vainly trying to warm their feet 
by stamping them upon the flags, until 
the door is opened. 

Cold is in its very nature opposed to 
science, and from the most remote 
times has always waged war with the 
savants. Hence the chilblains so char- 
acteristic of scientific men. 

There is a moderately wide stairway 
leading from the portico, carefully cov- 
ered with dust—which is to be expected 
in this sort of an establishment—and 
terminating in a sort of office where are 
generally seated six or eight gentlemen, 
whose occupation seems to consist in 
gazing at those who come in and those 
who go out. They chat and discuss 
their affairs in aloud voice, so that 
those who are studying within may be- 
come accustomed to concentrate their 


attention, as Archimedes did in old 
times. 

“Will you be so kind as to give mea 
slip of paper?” asks a scholar meekly. 

The man in charge turns his head and 
gives him a cold and hostile look, then 
quietly continues his interrupted con- 
versation: “How much did your ticket 
cost you?” 

“Just what it cost in the office. My 
master got three from a member of the 
board, and I got one from him.” 

“All rogues have luck!” 

Then follows much laughter and jok- 
ing. The conversation turns upon the 
coming bullfight: the bulls are from 
Veraguas, they will fight well and with- 
out risk. : 

“Will you do me the favor to give me 
a slip of paper?” repeats the scholar in 
a little louder tone. 

The porter casts a more chilling 
glance at him, if such a thing is possi- 
ble, gets up slowly, wets his finger to 
take a paper from the pile, and says: 

“Well, I assure you I shan’t pay any 
premium. At the last moment the 
prices will drop.” 

“Will you give me a slip,” says the 
scholar impatiently. 

“You are in a hurry, indeed, sir,” re- 
sponds the clerk with a faint disrespect- 
ful smile. 

In silence the scholar writes upon the 
slip the title of a famous although re- 
cent book, and enters the principal hall 
of the library. At each end there is a 
group of gentlemen conveniently separ- 
ated from those who are reading at the 
tables. 

The scholar hesitates between the 
group at the right and the group at the 
left, but finally decides to march to- 
wards the first, proceeding logically. 
One of the gentlemen takes the slip, 
but before reading it examines him 
carefully from head to foot asif he 
were trying to ascertain, by means of 
his stare, what perverse motive had 
moved the scholar to come here for a 
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book. After he understands what the 
poor man is asking for, his suspicions 
evidently increase and he casts pierc- 
ing glances at the supposed scholar, 
who hangs his head in shame, as if he 
were a smuggler of science. The at- 
tendant, without removing his gaze, 
passes the slip to another, who, in his 
turn, gives a scrutinizing glance, and 
passes the slip to another, and thus it 
goes the rounds until it comes again to 
the first one, who returns it, saying: 

“Go up there in front.” 

And our scholar crosses the hall to 
the opposite group where he undergoes 
the same examination, while the same 
scene is repeated. When the slip is re- 
turned he is again told to 

“Go over there in front.” 

“But I have been there.” 

“Then go to the catalogue-room—the 
first door on the right.” 

In the catalogue-room an attendant 
calmly reads the slip, and, without say- 
ing a word, disappears with it in the 
background. 

Our scholar waits for a half 
hour, playing the tambourine upon the 
his fingers. 


good 
grating with the tips of 
From time to time, he turns his glance 
towards the book shelves where long 
badly bound 
respect. In 


rows of plain, ragged, 
books inspire him with 
this world the things of little use are 
always the most respectable: the sena- 
tors, the captain, the generals, the aca- 
demicians, the canons. Almost all the 
books bear upon their backs in fat let- 
ters the word opera. One could not see 
anything but operas, operas above and 
operas below, operas in front, and op- 
eras behind. 

Here the clerk employed in the cata- 
logue-room returns, as silent as a fish, 
and instead of the book he again re- 
turns the slip. The scholar, who is al 
most turned into a chrysalis, does not 
know what that means and keeps twist- 
ing the paper between his fingers until 
he sees the two words, No Consta, clear- 


In the National Library at Madrid. 


ly written below his own writing. The 
scholar, who is really very clever, un- 
derstands directly that there is no such 
book. 

The same thing has happened to all 
the students who have wished to read 
in the national library. There is no re- 
cent book. And why should there be a 
recent book? Does not this library lose 
much of its prestige by admitting with- 
out opposition, any new books? The 
national library is not like a private li- 
brary; in order that a book may have 
the honor to enter its halls, it must be 
guaranteed by time. Until now no bet- 
ter guarantee for science is known than 
a term of years, the longer the better. 
A new book, well-printed, clean and 
shining, would be out of place among 
so many grave and dignified operas, 
filled to overflowing with Greek and 
Latin. 

Our scholar turns to the ante-room 
and writes upon another slip the title 
of a work upon the philosophy of the 
thirteenth century. The paper again 
passes through the hands of the two 
groups of gentlemen, but this time they 
look at each other in consternation, the 
scholar being unable to guess the rea- 
son. Finally one says tn a humble 
tone: 

“Sir, the book that you ask for is on 
one of the highest book shelves, and it 
is a little dangerous climbing to look 
for it. If it does not matter, would 
you kindly ask for another 

“Oh, no, it does not matter!’ Schol- 
“Do 


9” 


ars are always kind and humane. 
not trouble yourself.” 

Not for anything in the world would 
our scholar expose to danger the prec- 
ious life of any one employed by the 
government. 

So, very softly, he retraces his steps 
to the ante-room, racking his brains for 
a book, no matter what, that might be 
He can find nothing 


” 


easily obtained. 
better te ask for than “Don Quixote. 
“What edition do- you wish?” 


























“Whatever you like.” 

“Oh, no, sir, pardon me. We can on- 
ly give the special edition that you ask 
for.” 

“Well, then, bring 
Academy.” 

“Will you have the kindness to write 
it on a slip?” 

Back again to the office. Finally af- 
ter a long and tiresome interval, he has 
the pleasure of receiving the “Quixote” 
from the hands of the attendant. The 
scholar gives a deep sigh of content- 
ment. He walks towards one of the 
tables scattered about the room, upon 
which, in order that the attention 
should not be diverted, there is neither 
pen, paper nor ink, nothing but the 
smooth bare wood. As he is about to 
sit down on one of the chairs, he ob- 
serves with pain that it is covered with 
dust and grease spots. 

After all what does it signify? Sci- 
ence and dirt are not declared enemies: 
on the contrary, it would seem that 
they are on friendly terms. 

Theology, especially, has always had 
a marked predilection for dirt. In old- 
en times the wisdom of a theologian 
was measured by the quantity of 
grease which had adhered to his cas- 
sock. Literature has always showed 
very pronounced tendencies in this 
matter, and it is a proverb, especially 
in the provinces, that our writers are 
only washed when it rains, and there 
are those who shed tears of enthusiasm 


me that of the 
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over the filthiness of Carlos Rubio or 
the manner in which Lapata 
lived. But in this, I say, there is ex- 
aggeration. Nevertheless, his Majes- 
ty’s government has tried to make of 
the national library a convenient pig- 


Marcos 


pen, for the care of which many poorly 
paid boys are hired. 

Our who has not yet 
reached the lofty regions of science and 
therefore does not comprehend the pow- 
erful assistance which the true investi- 


scientist, 


gation of those grease spots might be to 
him, draws his handkerchief from his 
pocket, and carefully placing it upon 
the chair, sits down. He blows the 
dust from the table and places his hat 
upon it, half pulls off a boot that is 
hurting chilblains, coughs, draws 
the book towards him, looks with curi- 
osity at the seal of the Academy which 
is stamped upon the first 
then begins to read: 

“In a village of La Mancha, the name 
eall to 
mind, there lived not long since one of 


his 


page, and 


of which I have no desire to 


those gentlemen who keep a lance in 
the lance-rack, an old buckle, a 
BOGE ec cce’ 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling. “What is 
that?” he asks in surprise of the gen- 
tleman beside him. 


lean 


“Oh, nothing; it is time to close,” an- 
swers his neighbor, rising. 
The scholar rises also, returns the 


book to the attendant, and goes home. 
Armando Palacio Valdés. 


THE REVISED VERSION. 


When is the nation going to make up 
its mind about the Revised Version of 
the Bible? That of the New Testa- 
is close on nineteen old, 


ment years 


that of the Old Testament just fifteen. 
We must applaud, of course, the wis- 
dom which forbids haste in deciding a 





question so tremendously important. 
At the same time it seems only sensible 
to put some limit to the delay, and I 
should have thought 1900 or 1901 not 
But let the date be as 
distant within moderation as we please; 


only let it be fixed, and let the nation 


too early a date. 
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meanwhile have a fair opportunity of 
making trial and passing judgment on 
the Revisers’ labors. Merely to throw 
the book down to be read or neglected 
as A, B or C may choose is not (I sub- 
mit) to provide this fair opportunity. 
While this course is followed, their vis 
inertia may safely be counted on to 
save men from the labor of making up 
their minds. They will shelve the ques- 
tion while they can; and the suspicion 
grows that they are being encouraged 
to shelve it. But the simple fact that 
Convocation ordered Revision is suffi- 
-cient evidence that, so long ago as 1870, 
a large body of respectable opinion held 
the time to be ripe for improving the 
Authorized Version. The urgency of 
this has not diminished in the mean- 
while, whatever else may have hap- 
pened. And one would suppose the 
natural course to take, as soon as the 
Revisers had finished their work, or 
soon after, would have been to appoint 
the two versions, old and new, to be 
read in our churches side by side, so 
that men might be given frequent and 
familiar occasions ‘to compare them, 
and by degrees come to the deliberate 
decision. 

The impression seems to prevail that 
the whole question is being quietly 
shelved—and wisely, since it is better 
to endure the version we have than to 
fly to another which has generally dis- 
appointed expectation. To dismiss the 
Revised Version as a failure would (I 
hear it argued) hurt the Revisers’ feel- 
ings unnecessarily when, by delaying 
decision, we may count on Time to re- 
move the Revisers themselves with 
their troublesome amour-propre. Well, 
I do not know, and have no means of 
discovering, how high the popular ex- 
pectation, or that of scholars, may have 
been set; but having with some care 
read the bulk of the Revised side by 
side with the Authorized Version, I 
suppose that, so far as an ordinary man 
of letters with no knowledge of He- 


brew may have an opinion, I have a 
right to mine. And it does seem to me 
—speaking merely as one who has from 
week to week to read English prose 
and label it good English or bad—that 
the common attitude towards the Re- 
vised Version is a grossly unjust one. 
I believe it, indeed, to proceed from the 
public’s easy tendency to accept the 
first opinion that comes handy withont 
taking the trouble to examine for itself. 
There was every reason to discount 
first opinions on a work which by its 
conditions could not avoid offending 
the most amiable of all prejudices. 
And it was unfortunate, to say the 
least of it, that the Revised Version of 
the New Testament came first on the 
field. Although it deserved, perhaps, 
less than half of the abuse it had to 
meet, I do not see how any careful 
reader can avoid comparing it unfav- 
orably with the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament. It is not only less tact- 
fully conservative. Its English lacks 
the quality of the other. And we are 
unjust if we lump them together in oue 
condemnation. Yet that (if I mistake 
not) is what public opinion has been 
doing. We have never given to either 
its chance: and it would surely have 
been the merest prudence—in face of 2 
certainty of sharp criticism—to give a 
full chance and an extended trial to 
each. 

It is (I submit) only by testing the 
Revisers’ work over long stretches, and 
frequently, that we give it a fair trial 
and ourselves a chance of getting out- 
side our prejudices. One's instinct is, 
of course, to turn to the purple patches 
—to the glorious heart of the book 
which lies between the beginning of 
Job and the end of Isaiah. But even 
here the Revisers have so risen to their 
task that if you tabulate their altera- 
tions carefully, you will be forced to 
own that two out of three are decided 
improvements; and a word should be 
said for the good sense of many of the 
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suggestions of the American Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company, although their 
squeamishness has brought them to 
grief in the Song of Solomon, wherein 
their short list of emendations suggests 
(I grieve to say) the alleged national 
practice of draping the legs of the 
piano. 

On disputed readings and questions 
of authentic or corrupt text the lay 
critic has of course no opinion to offer. 
These matters have been decided by a 
competent band of scholars, and until 
decisions are challenged by 
equally competent we must 
take what we are given. But there 
remains (as any man may dis- 
cover for himself) a very large nuin- 
ber of emendations on the justice or 
beauty of which all who have a sense 
of style may form an opinion for them- 
selves. And it is on these, I take it, 
that the accepting or rejecting of the 
Revised Version will depend. I hope 
in some future papers to tabulate 
many of these, and give reasons for my 
own belief, (which has grown as I have 
read and overcome some private preju- 
dice) that the Revised Version is on the 
whole not only more lucid than the Au- 
thorized Version, but cast into better 
English. ‘This opinion, though I dare 
to claim it has been honestly, carefully 
and even unwillingly arrived at, may 
be utterly wrong; may even be absurd- 
ly wrong. But the point on which I 
would insist is, that the nation ought 
to make up its mind, and that men who 
profess to be critics should help it to do 
so. Suppose for a moment that the Re- 
visers have utterly muddled their work, 
Even so it is better to reject that work, 


their 
scholars 


The Speaker. 


alleging good reasons, than to let the 
matter go in mere laziness. 

We sedulously review the least im- 
portant experiments in poetry, fiction, 
biography. But here is a work which 
at least aims to provide many genera- 
tions to come with the authentic lan- 
guage of revealed religion. In compar- 
ison with the Revisers’ task purs is, to 
be sure, a very humble one. But I can- 
not see that it is the less imperative: 
while that it has been neglected admits 
of no dispute. Had the Revision been 
but an academic exercise, instead of an 
attempt to provide men with a better 
household Bible, it could hardly have 
been treated more incuriously by the 
critics. 

The excuse I suppose to be that suck 
work can only be judged by the schol- 
ars in certain languages. Up to a limit 
this is true; beyond it, entirely false; 
and the limit will be found quite easily 
observable in practice. The Revisers 
had a function to perform, and that 
function was to revise, not to translate 
or even to retranslate. Revision im- 
plies the duty of keeping a constant eye 
on the previous version and treating it 
with a respect only second to that due 
to the original text. Had the business 
been for scholars only it would have 
been put wholly into their hands, and 
the result authorized at once. As it is, 
it has had (most properly) to wait for 
acceptance. But on what does that ac- 
ceptance depend? On whom? When 
is it to come? Time may guarantee it 
a trial of a sort; but something more 
than mere lapse of time is needed to 
guarantee it a fair one. 

A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
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A BIRD-HAUNTED LANE. 


Few subjects in connection with 
natural history have received more 


attention of late than that of bird-life 
in and around London. Various 
skilled observers such as Mr. Mac- 
pherson, Mr. Digby Pigott of the In- 
land Revenue—a very pleasant writer 
—Mr. Rushen, and Mr. Hudson, are 
constantly on the lookout for any new 
avian arrivals in London, and the list 
of London birds mounts steadily up. 
It is some twenty years since the writ- 
er first noticed the shy little’ tree- 
creeper in Kensington Gardens, and in 
more recent times he has seen or heard 
quite a large number of resident and 
migratory species in the several Lon- 
don Parks, amongst others the blue 
titmouse and the pied wagtail during 
the present year in St. James’ Park, 
and the spotted flycatcher last summer 
at Battersea, where there is good rea- 
son to believe it nested. But to see 
bird-life at its best one take 
the train on a Saturday or Sunday—if 
some 


should 
a week-day be not possible—to 
fairly well-wooded spot within a dozen 
miles or so of town, and commit a little 
harmless trespassing upon the quiet 
fields with their thick shady hedge- 
rows. 

Richard Jefferies found that the city 
with its clangour and infinite allure- 
ments exercised a kind of evil mes- 
meric influence upon him unless he 
could get well away from all signs of 
it. Every footpath near London leads 
to London, and somehow one is _ irre- 
sistibly drawn thither. Such was Jef- 
feries’ experience, but it is not that of 
many town-dwellers when they get a 
day’s holiday: if there is a magnet for 
them it draws them the other way. 
Middlesex is possibly not so rich in 
green lanes as Hertfordshire or in 
breezy uplands as Surrey, but within a 


dozen miles of London’s “mid-most 
roar’ it has for the lover of Nature 
lanes and meadows which contain 
much variety of wild-life in May and 
June. Within an easy walk of Willes- 
den, for instance, there is a lane 
through pasture fields, which, though 
free to all, is on week days quite de- 
serted except perhaps by a few hay- 
makers from the East End; who sleep 
out there in the open till June’s scent- 
ed harvest has been garnered up. The 
lane is a short cut from one Middlesex 
town to another, and is about a mile 
and a half in length. At one end the 
path is fairly beaten, as it leads to a 
cottage, but at the other it is all grass- 
grown. When we last visited the lane, 
its high hedges were laden with an al- 
most insupportable burden of snow- 
white May, but now it is the turn of 
the elder and the wild rose in the full 
bloom. The scent of the May, the 
scent of the clover, the scent of the 
roses—these would make June the 
most fragrant month in the year. The 
lane in the young summer, and indeed 
later on in July, teems with bird lite. 
We saw it for the first time early in 
July, 1898, and with the exception of 
chiffchaffs, with an occasional black- 
cap and lesser whitethroat, the sum- 
mer warblers had then ceased sing- 
ing. The season of bird incubation, 
however, was by no means over. On 
the slender branch of a young elm 
twelve feet from the ground 
was a lesser redpoll’s nest containing 
young. This was indeed a great dis- 
covery, and until the old had 
heen identified beyond all question it 
was hard to believe that the redpoll 
was here, nesting hard by: London. A 
hundred yards further down the lane 
a little colony of tree or mountain 
sparrows had settled for nesting pur- 


some 


birds 
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poses in some old pollard willows, 
and one nest, from which the young 
had just flown, contained a single 
addled egg. After finding lesser red- 
polls and tree sparrows breeding so 
near London, it would scarcely have 
been surprising to have come upon an 
occasional or even reputed British 
species nesting in the lane, but we 
had to content ourselves with examin- 
ing nests of several warblers, spotted 
flycatchers, turtle doves, and a pair 
of red-backed shrikes which had built 
their nest in the most exposed position 


possible. 
This year early in June we were in 
the lane again, and were fortunate 


enough to find that the lesser redpolls 
had nested within fifty yards of the 
spot chosen in 1898. The neat nest, 
composed of moss and dead elm twigs 
ard lined with was again 
placed in a young elm. Unhappily it 
had been looted by some professional 
bird-nester, 


wools, 


collector or thoughtless 
and the birds were not to be seen or 
heard. Tree-sparrows, however, were 
about the poilard willows once more, 
though a short search for their nests 
was not successful, whilst a pair of 
spotted flycatchers had built a snug 
nest in the exact spot, against an elm, 
in which there was a nest in July, 
1898. The spotted flycatcher is one of 
the most conservative of nest-builders, 
often returning year after year to pre- 
cisely the same site. The meadow 
where the flycatcher is now sitting on 
her eggs, though it has a footpath 
through it, and is much more exposed 
than the grass-grown lane, is the most 
delightful place to lie down in and 
watch the birds from. Round the elms 
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the sward is short and smooth and by 
sitting down here and keeping quite 
still one may soon see much bird life. 
The male flycatcher feeds his mate as 
she sits on her eggs; the meadow pipit, 
singer of a monotonous but rather 
pleasing little song, flutters down into 
the meadow, where it has a nest with 
eggs or young; and a female whinchat 
assures one by her curious movements 
that she, too, has treasures close by, 
and suspects this human intruder. One 
knows perfectly well the whinchat has 
a nest in one corner of the 
but so artful is she in going to and 
leaving it that many 
might well prove unavailing. 

The lane is frequented in one end, 
and that scarcely its thickest, by sev- 
eral pairs of blackcaps 
and garden warblers, and in the first 
part of June one may often listen to 


meadow, 


hours’ search 


nightingales, 


a concert kept up for some time by 
these three species all singing at about 
the same time quite 
other. They are 
most beautiful singers we have in Eng- 
land and it is few 
people are in 
the songs of the blackcap and garden 
warbler though they may know well 
enough that of the nightingale. There 
are a certain subtlety and a choiceness 
about the carols of the blackcap and 
the garden warbler which one does not 
look for in the vigorous songs of sky- 
lark, blackbird, or thrush, 
much one may delight in the songs of 
these familiar friends. It is a 
thing to steal upon the retreat of the 
blackcap, and stand still and listen to 
his “wild voice pealing up to the sunny 
sky.” 


close to each 


perhaps the three 


astonishing how 


the least familiar with 


however 


good 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


You are so young, and life is sweet, 
You cannot stand at my side, dear heart; 
My slow steps baffle your flying feet, 
We are fifty years apart! 
Living for you seems an endless thing, 
Full of glory and light and mirth, 
For me it is only a bygone Spring 
Remembered ’mid Winter’s dearth. 


Through a glass darkly your youth must gaze, 
Its wondrous colours enchant the eye, 
But you cannot see to the far-off days, 
Nor know where the path will lie. 
Mine is a casement of narrower space, 
But the pane burns bright, like a crystal clear, 
And through it I see, as face to face, 
The Peace that is drawing near. 


You slept and smiled ’neath the dawning rkies— 
For dreams grow fair when the East’s aflame— 
And nearer and nearer towards sunrise 
The wheels of Love’s chariot came. 
I wakened and mused by my lonely fire, 
On some who have passed through the open door, 
And yearn’d with a passion of strong desire 
For those who return no more! 


Hope sings in your ear a ballad gay, 
The sweetest song that was ever sung; 
You are wandering out on the Primrose way 
That was made when the world was young. 
But I, who have drunk Grief’s bitter wine, 
And felt the blast of Time’s withering breath, 
Am weary for that good land of mine 
Across the River of Death! 


Dear and beloved that Country seems 

Where shadows pale in the light of truth; 
Fairer than even the fairest dreams 

That gladden your radiant youth: 
Soon, very soon, I shall rise and go, 

And you must not sorrow, dear heart, for me, 
ForI shall pass out with the Sunset’s glow 


Like a bird from a cage set free. 


The Argosy. Christian Burke. 





